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A  SERIES  of  Papers,  wherein  subjects  are  investigated  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  would  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  disapprove, 
were  he  among  us  now,  gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the  habits,  and 
doings,  of  our  times. 
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PHILO-SOCRATES. 


AMONG  THE  TEACHEKS. 


ON  GOOD  CHRISTIANS. 


T.  THEY  tell  us,  Philo,  that  you  are  an  enemy  of  religion ; 
and  that  is  why  they  dislike  your  teaching  the  boys. 

P.  And  who  are  "  they  "  who  thus  strive  to  injure  me,  and, 
I  may  say,  the  boys  also,  and  seem  to  terrify  you  ? 

T.  They  do  not  terrify,  but  they  vex  and  distress  us,  because 
we  respect  them,  and  we  also  like  your  teaching. 

P.  But  who  are  they  ? 

T.  They  are  men  who  have  devoted  time  and  money  to 
education — who  are  engaged  in  many  charitable  works ;  and 
we  believe  them  to  be  truly  good  Christians. 

P.  I  perceive  they  have  done  more  than  vex  and  distress 
you.  They  have  led  you  to  suspect,  if  they  have  not  per 
suaded  you,  that  I  am  doing  mischief — that  I  am  misleading 
the  boys. 

T.  They  have  not,  indeed,  got  so  far  as  that. 

P.  Perhaps  we  do  not  understand  one  another.  Did  you 
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not  say  that  they  are  good  Christians,  and  that  they  disapprove 
my  teachings  ? 

T.  Yes ;  but  we  did  not  say  that  they  might  not  be  mis 
taken.  We  think  they  are.  We  have  followed  your  teachings 
very  closely,  and  have  never  heard  anything  of  which  we  do 
not  highly  approve. 

P.  This  censure  of  me,  then,  would  have  been  more  alarming 
had  it  come  from  men  who  stand  high  with  you  for  their  intel 
ligence,  as  well  as  for  being  "good  Christians."  I  presume 
you  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity,  and  consider  that  they  believe 
themselves,  while  they  revile  me. 

T.  You  should  not  use  so  harsh  a  term.  They  don't  revile 
you. 

P.  Is  not  an  enemy  of  religion,  in  their  estimation,  an 
enemy  of  truth,  and  of  goodness,  and  wisdom  ?  A  character 
such  as  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  nobody  who  is  not  known 
to  deserve  it.  They  who  are  guilty  of  originating  or  circu 
lating  a  report  of  the  kind  before  they  have  ascertained  it  to 
be  true,  are  worse  than  revilers — they  are  calumniators  and 
defamers. 

T.  We  are  sure  that  they  are  sincere  in  what  they  say  of 
you ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  really  have,  no  idea  of 
what  you  are  teaching. 

P.  You  do  not  convey  to  me  a  very  exalted  notion  of  your 
1 '  good  Christian  "  friends.  They  seem  quick  in  condemning 
unheard.  They  may  be  as  slow  in  comprehending  when  they 
have  heard. 

T.  What  has  principally  prejudiced  them  against  you  is 
that  you  do  not  teach  from  the  Bible. 

P.  Their  sincerity,  and  the  conscientiousness  with  which 
they  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  charge  before  they 
make  it,  are  matters  of  secondary  importance,  to  us,  at  least, 
if  not  to  them.  Let  us  pass  on  to  what  concerns  us  more 
deeply.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  examine  scrupulously,  with 
your  assistance,  any  paii  of  my  teaching  or  of  my  method  of 
conducting  it,  that  you  can  call  my  attention  to  as  objection- 
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able ^ in  the  opinion  of  your  "good  Christian"  friends,  or  as 
requiring  explanation  in  your  own. 

T.  They  say,  and  we  have  always  been  taught  to  believe, 
that  education  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  Bible.  And  do  you 
not  differ  from  them  ? 

P.  Before  I  can  differ  from,  or  agree  with  them,  I  must 
understand  what  they  mean.  At  present,  I  do  not.  And  I 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  understand  themselves.  As  you 
are  in  earnest,  and  seem  to  share  their  opinions,  you  may  be 
the  medium  for  making  us  better  acquainted.  Now,  as  rational 
men,  with  some  cultivation,  you  cannot  be  surprised,  having 
attended  some  of  my  classes,  that  I  should  wish  to  be  master 
of  what  I  undertake  to  teach  to  others. 

T.  You  do  not  pretend  that  you  have  not  studied  and 
mastered  your  Bible  ? 

P.  I  have  certainly  studied,  and  I  may  say,  without  boasting, 
that  I  have  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
less  adapted  for  boys  and  girls  than  for  men  and  wom'en. 
However  elevating,  admonishing,  and  consoling  its  pages  may 
prove  to  men  and  women,— to  boys  and  girls,  till  adequately 
prepared,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  damaging.  If  addressed 
to  boys  and  .girls  at  all,  the  Bible  is  only  addressed  to  them 
through  men  and  women.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  are  Christians  held  to  be  quite  as  good  as  your  friends 
wlw  concur  in  this  opinion.  Assuming  these  two  classes  of 
Christians  to  be  equally  sincere  in  the  enunciation  of  their 
convictions,  to  be  equally  good  in  intention,  our  inquiry  may 
enable  us  to  decide  which  are  the  wiser,  and  hence  the  better, 
in  conduct.  I  will  lay  down  one  rule  about  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute  between  us  :  the  Bible  must  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  children,  also. 
T.  As  to  that,  we  are  certainly  of  one  mind. 
P.  Let  us  be  cautious.  We  ought  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  agreed  as  to  what  is  implied  by  « treating  with  respect." 
Which  teacher  would  treat  the  Bible  and  its  students  with 
greater  respect— he  who,  before  he  invited  boys  to  read  the 
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Bible,  put  them  through  a  course  of  mental  training  to  prepare 
them  for  understanding  what  they  read,  or  he  who  insists  that 
boys  shall  read  the  Bible,  having  taken  no  pains  beforehand  to 
qualify  them  for  its  perusal  with  profit,  and  not  pretending 
either  to  explain  what  is  read,  or  to  ascertain  the  impression 
left  by  passages  which  admit  of  very  different  interpretations  ? 

T.  The  former  of  the  two,  of  course.  But  we  should  prefer 
a  third  teacher,  who  would  prepare  his  boys  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  then  read  it  with  them,  encouraging  them  to  state  all  their 
difficulties,  and  ascertaining,  by  familiar  conversations  and 
careful  examinations,  what  thoughts  and  impressions  were 
likely  to  have  been  left  by  their  Bible-readings. 

P.  Do  you  teach  algebra  and  logarithms  to  the  younger 
children  in  your  schools  ? 

T.  Of  course  not.  To  attempt  to  teach  them  would  be  pre 
posterous. 

P.  Are  you  desirous  that  the  children  who  remain  long 
enough  with  you  should  understand  the  elements  of  the  former, 
and  the  principles  on  which  logarithmic  tables  are  formed, 
facilitating,  as  they  do,  most  of  our  difficult  and  otherwise 
tedious  calculations  ? 

T.  We  certainly  are. 

P.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  that  most  of  your  children  are 
removed  from  your  tuition  far  earlier  than  is  desirable  for 
their  good ;  knowing  also  how  desirable  it  is  that  every  man 
should  be  instructed  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  mentioned,  how  can  you  reconcile  to  yourselves  the 
omission  of  any  attempt  to  teach  them  to  your  younger 
children  ? 

T.  We  yield  to  necessity.  We  can  neither  get  rid  of  the 
feebleness  inherent  in  childhood,  nor  teach  algebra  and  loga 
rithms,  any  more  than  we  could  teach  conic  sections  and  the 
differential  calculus,  without  first  teaching  the  preliminary  sub 
jects  out  of  which  they  grow. 

P.  Do  I  understand  that,  given  the  opportunity,  you  would 
teach  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  ;  although  you  exclude 
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them  from  your  schools,  except  so  far  as  your  elder  and  more 
advanced  scholars  are  concerned  ? 

T.  We  would.  Moreover,  we  think  we  best  show  our  earnest 
desire  to  do  as  much  by  carefully  grounding  our  children, 
from  the  very  outset,  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic — in  nume 
ration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  propor 
tions,  and  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal. 

P.  And  what  would  you  think  of  me,  if,  disregarding  alt 
this  common  sense,  while  absorbed  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
all-importance  to  men  that  they  should  be  masters  of  the  best- 
expedients  for  working  problems,  but  noticing  that  algebra, 
and  logarithms  were  not  taught  in  your  regular  classes,  I  were- 
to  represent  you  as  enemies  to  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  hence  to  the  boys  excluded  from  them  through  your  negli 
gence,  or  ignorance,  or  perversity  ? 

T.  We  should,  without  question,  set  you  down  as  a  very 
mistaken  and  wrong-headed  man.  And  we  would  try  to  persuade 
you  that  to  attempt  the  instruction  which  your  accusation 
against  us  implied  a  wish  to  have  given,  would  be  a  very  effec 
tive  method  for  disqualifying,  not  for  qualifying,  children  to 
become  as  men  instructed  in  useful  knowledge,  and  diligent 
and  expert  in  turning  it  to  account. 

P.  What  would  you  say,  if  the  only  notice  which  I  con 
descended  to  take  of  your  justification,  in  answer  to  my 
reproaches,  was  to  insist  that  the  elementary  principles  of 
arithmetic  should  never  be  taught  with  my  consent  in  your 
schools  unless  based  upon  the  differential  calculus  ? 

T.  We  don't  know  what  we  might  say,  but  we  should  think 
that  you  were  either  demented  or  indulging  in  banter  out  of 
season. 

P.  May  I  not  have  similar  thoughts,  intensified  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  subject,  when  I  hear  it  gravely  pretended, 
not  that  the  Bible  should  be  based  upon  education,  but  that 
education  should  be  based  upon  the  Bible  ? 

T.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  the  determination  to  make 
the  Bible  the  basis  of  education  might  be  an  inversion  of  the 
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order  of  proceeding  best  adapted  to  arrive  at  good  education 
in  conjunction  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Bible.  We  were  captivated,  as  others  have 
been,  by  the  suggestion  of  making  the  Bible  the  ark  of  hope  in 
childhood,  as  it  is  the  ark  of  safety  in  manhood,  and  of  refuge 
in  old  age. 

P.  And  the  question  to  be  solved  is — how  teaching  and 
training  should  be  conducted — how  children  should  be  dealt 
with  so  as  to  lead  them  to  seek  hope,  safety,  and  refuge  where 
alone  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  qualify  them  for  conducting 
their  search  successfully.  I  require  as  much  conscientious  and 
intelligent  care  in  teaching  the  Bible  as  in  teaching  any  other 
book.  You  would  not  quarrel  with  me  if  I  insisted  upon 
more.  Let  me  ask,  then,  do  you  know  of  any  schools  where 
this  course  is  pursued  in  studying  the  Bible  ?  You  do  not. 
Do  you  know  of  any  schools  in  which  avowals  of  belief, 
assumed  to  be  drawn  unerringly  from  the  Bible,  are,  as  far  as 
such  things  can  be  done,  imposed  upon  the  children,  the  Bible 
being  read  by  them  without  either  encouragement  or  assist 
ance,  to  establish  concordance  between  their  own  avowals  of 
belief  and  the  impressions  left  by  the  words  which  they  have 
read  ?  You  do.  And  do  you  know  of  other  schools  where  it 
is  insisted  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  it  being  made  a  boast 
that  the  reading  will  be  unaccompanied  by  any  attempt  to 
ascertain  in  what  sense  passages  bearing  upon  varieties  of 
conduct  are  received,  or  to  exercise  the  memories  of  the 
children  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading,  beyond  the 
words,  the  dates,  and  the  places  mentioned  ?  You  do.  I 
would  ask,  then,  is  the  Bible  treated  with  respect  by  any  of 
these  teachers  ? 

T.  To  teach  the  Bible  as  you  say  it  ought  to  be  taught 
would  be  impossible  with  children. 

P.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Bible  can 
only  be  taught  to  children  by  treating  it  with  disrespect  ? 

T.  You  have  placed  us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but  you 
have  not  convinced  us. 
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P.  In  my  own  studies,  my  own  self-questioning,  I  have 
often  found  myself  on  similar  horns,  but  not  without  being 
convinced  of  ignorance,  of  which  I  had  previously  been 
unaware. 

T.  You  have  often  shown  us  how  much  we  had  to  learn, 
and  we  do  not  wish  now  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  either  from 
you  or  from  ourselves. 

P.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  learners  is, 
ignorance  of  their  ignorance.  It  not  only  stands  in  the  way 
of  their  seeking  knowledge,  but  it  blinds  them  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  precautions  against  mistaking  their  very  ignorance 
for  knowledge,  and  of  applying  for  assistance  to  him  who  has 
the  knowledge,  which  they  neither  have  nor  are  likely  to  get 
without  assistance.  It  leads  them  to  pursue  error  with  a 
portion  of  that  energy  which,  even  when  well-directed,  is 
found  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  more  zealous 
seekers  after  truth. 

T.  Let  us  hope  that  we  have  made  our  first  step  towards 
the  knowledge  which  we  seek,  being  aware  of  our  own  igno 
rance.  We  look  to  you  for  assistance  out  of  it. 

P.  And,  as  is  my  wont,  I  shall  do  little  more  than  suggest 
matter  for  your  own  reflections.  You  are  seeking  for  truth, 
and  so  am  I.  Being  greatly  your  senior,  and  having  been 
long  in  search  of  it,  I  may  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  you. 
Most  gladly  will  I  help  you  over  any  of  the  difficulties  that  I 
may  be  supposed  to  have  conquered,  with  help  from  others, 
similar  to  that  which  you  are  seeking  from  me.  I  thought 
it  rather  hard  that  you  should  try  to  stop  me  in  my  search, 
by  representing  that  I  had  brought  down  upon  myself  the 
censure  of  certain  "good  Christians."  Can  you  tell  me  how 
you  distinguish  a  "good"  from  a  "bad"  Christian — for  it 
behoves  us  not  to  expose  ourselves  unnecessarily  to  the  censure 
of  the  good  ? 

T.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  in  order  to  be  a  Chris 
tian,  to  be  a  good  man. 

P.  Cannot  a  bad  man  be  a  Christian  ? 
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T.  Strictly  speaking,  we  should  say,  "No." 

P.  Do  you  not  perceive  how  greatly  you  add  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  our  ever  coming  to  an  understanding,  by  the  use 
of  such  expressions  as  "  strictly  speaking,"  which  implies  that 
you  do  not  always  speak  strictly;  that  you  sometimes  use 
language  carelessly  and  loosely,  and  make  it  a  cloke  for 
vagueness,  insincerity,  and  error.  This,  I  take  it,  you  do 
not  intend  to  do  ? 

T.  You  will  excuse  us ;  but  we  have  not  been  trained  to 
use  language,  we  were  going  to  say,  so  severely,  we  ought  to 
say,  so  accurately  as  we  acknowledge  is  desirable,  if  we  would 
arrive  at  truth. 

P.  We  have  a  matter  to  examine  of  great  importance  to  you, 
to  me,  and  to  society — the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the 
method  of  teaching  them  to  children.  I  have  adopted  opinions 
and  shaped  my  practice.  Are  my  opinions  sound  and  my 
practice  judicious  ? 

T.  That  is  what  we  would  be  satisfied  upon. 

P.  In  due  time  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  submit  to  your 
judgments  my  justification  of  both.  But  we  must  first  dis 
encumber  ourselves  of  anything  extraneous  that  might  perplex, 
mislead,  or  distract  us.  We  shall  need  all  the  sagacity  and 
love  of  truth  that  we  can  muster,  without  wasting  them  in 
irrelevant  discussion.  Understanding,  then,  that  by  a  Christian 
you  mean  a  good  and  well-intentioned  man,  whatever  else  you 
may  mean,  ought  I  to  surrender  my  own  conceptions  of  what  is 
true  in  doctrine  and  judicious  in  practice,  because  such  a 
one  objects  to  them  ? 

T.  Not  to  surrender ;  but  it  would  lead  you  to  ponder — to 
reconsider. 

P.  And  suppose  I  have  pondered,  and  reconsidered,  and 
have,  by  so  doing,  confirmed  my  previous  decisions  ? 

T.  You  ought,  of  course,  to  hold  by  your  own  decisions. 

P.  The  repeated  examinations  to  which  I  have  subjected 
my  own  decisions,  side  by  side  with  the  reasons  of  objectors, 
so  far  as  I  could  get  at  any,  may  have  enabled  me  to  detect 
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the  errors  and  contradictions  of  those  from  whom  I  dissent : 
ought  I  to  conceal  or  expose  them  ? 

T.  Expose  them,  certainly.  Truth  demands  that  there 
should  be  no  concealment. 

P.  One  may  still  be  a  little  haunted  with  the  thought  of 
being  at  variance  with  Christians.  To  allay  one's  uneasiness, 
one  might  inquire,  not  being  able  to  concur  with  them,  whether 
Christians  were  always  intelligent  as  well  as  good  men.  What 
will  your  answer  be  to  such  an  inquiry  ? 

T.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  all  Christians  are 
intelligent. 

P.  Ought  my  distress  of  mind  to  be  alleviated  on  finding 
that  the  Christians  who  object  to  me  are  unreflecting,  de 
clamatory,  and  inconsistent  ?  And  ought  I  to  feel  support 
on  ascertaining  that  other  Christians,  cautious,  coherent,  and 
highly  intelligent,  coincide  with  me  ? 

T.  Coincidences,  such  as  these,  would  certainly  disincline 
you  from  wavering. 

P.  There  are  epochs  in  the  world's  history,  when  it  has 
behoved  a  man  to  stand  almost  alone.  The  first  effort  to 
dispel  a  prevailing  superstition,  to  promulgate  a  new  truth, 
may  be  the  work  of  a  single  man — not  merely  unsupported, 
but  opposed — not  merely  unfriended,  but  persecuted — of  a 
Galileo,  a  Locke,  a  Clarkson.  His  strength  must  be  from 
within,  from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of  duty.  "Were 
men  like  these  opposed  and  denounced  by  Christians  ? 

T.  They  were.     There  is  no  denying  it. 

P.  Were  they  right  in  resisting  their  Christian  persecutors  ? 

T.  That  they  were  is  now  disputed  by  nobody — by  nobody,  at 
least,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  evidences 
and  reasonings  by  which  they  subverted  the  false  doctrines 
accepted  as  truths  before  their  time,  and  the  inhuman  prac 
tices  founded  upon  them. 

P.  Then,  have  we  not  the  Christians  of  former  days  in 
collision  with  the  Christians  of  our  days  ? 

T.  So  it  appears. 
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P.  Compared  with  these  great  men  of  the  past,  ain  I  not 
greatly  favoured?  Have  I  not  a  few  Christians  with  me, 
although  many  are  against  me  ? 

T.  You  have. 

P.  And  is  the  question  of  truth  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
decided  by  the  majority  ? 

T.  That  would  not  do. 

P.  But  if  I  stood  alone  ? 

T.  You  should,  nevertheless,  act  according  to  your  own 
convictions.  But  for  such  determination,  displayed  even  in 
martyrdom,  we  should  not  be  what  we  are. 

P.  You  have  not  adverted,  perhaps,  to  an  admission 
which  you  have  made, — an  admission  which  you  might 
wish  to  retract.  Are  there  several  Christianities,  or  only 
one  Christianity? 

T.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  admission  of  ours  that  can 
justify  such  a  question. 

P.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  approve  and  to  admire 
the  conduct  of  those  great  men  who,  standing  alone,  con 
troverted,  and  ultimately  subverted,  Christianity,  as  interpreted 
up  to  their  time  ? 

T.  Surely  the  great  men,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
enlightenment,  have  never  before  been  represented  as  sub- 
verters  of  Christianity  ? 

P.  You  forget.  The  Christians  whom  they  opposed  and 
offended,  and  who  were  the  accepted  exponents  of  Christianity, 
so  represented  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  represented  them  as 
doing  a  work  which,  if  successful,  would  subvert  Christianity; 
and  they  did  succeed. 

T.  We  will  not  shirk  your  question.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  there  is  only  one  Christianity  founded  upon  the 
Gospels. 

P.  But  did  you  not  say  that  Christians  of  the  present  day 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  Christians  of  former  days  ?  And 
if  so,  can  they  draw  their  contradictory  judgments  from  one 
common  invariable  Christianity  ? 
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T.  The  Christianity  is  the  same,  unaltered;  but  it  is  in 
terpreted  differently. 

P.  As  you  explain  the  matter,  it  seems,  to  use  a  pointed 
expression,  which,  probably,  you  have  heard  before,  that 
"  People  bring  to  the  Bible  a  great  part  of  what  they  find 
in  it."  If  some  stranger  were  to  come  among  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  our  doings,  past  and  present,  not  our 
sayings,  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  doings— those  doings 
which  have  been  sanctioned  and  abetted  by  the  government 
and  the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  the  day,  were  the  mani 
festations  of  our  religion,  might  he  not  fancy  that  our  religion 
had  been  perpetually  on  the  shift,  and  is  now  so  completely 
changed  from  what  it  was,  that,  to  call  it  by  the  same  name 
would  wear  the  appearance  of  a  juggle,— "  a  mockery,  a  delu 
sion,  and  a  snare  "  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  religion  treated  in  this  manner  before. 
We  were  not  prepared  for  the  kind  of  discussion  into  which 
you  are  leading  us. 

P.  Ought  you  not  rather  to  say,  into  which  you  are  leading 
yourselves  ?  A  little  reflection  will  convince  you  that  I  am 
doing  no  more  than  calling  your  attention  to  the  inferences 
that  must  be  drawn  from  your  own  statements  of  fact.  Upon 
so  serious  a  subject  you  ought  not  to  be  taken  unprepared. 
From  your  own  admissions  deductions  are  drawn,  from  which 
you  see  no  escape.  Nevertheless,  they  surprise,  they  stagger; 
I  might  say,  they  alarm  you.  Your  admissions  may  have  been 
incautiously  made.  You  might  like  to  withdraw  them.  Shall 
we  run  over  together  some  of  the  more  striking  events  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  Christian  era,  and  examine  them  separately, 
as  practical  exponents  of  religious  belief  ? 

^  T.  We  will  gladly  join  in  such  an  examination.  It  will 
give  us  time  for  consideration,  and  will  supply  material  for 
testing  the  propriety  of  admissions,  which,  to  judge  by  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them,  may  require  qualification. 

P.  Before  we  enter  upon  it,  let  us  have  a  clear  under 
standing  as  to  what  we  are  agreed  upon.  Is  it  your  opinion 
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that  the   Christian  religion,   as  now   professed,   is  the   same 
religion  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  '? 

T.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  founded  on  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  the  records  and 
expositions  of  Christ's  life  and  teachings. 

P.  Are  we,  then,  to  accept  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  expositions  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  these, 
as  recorded,  have  undergone  no  change  during  the  period  from 
which  we  are  to  draw  our  examples  of  Christian  conduct  ? 

T.  Yes.  We  are  conscious,  of  course,  of  the  variety  of 
interpretation,  and  of  the  changes  of  interpretation,  among 
several  denominations  of  Christians ;  but  all  confess  to  drawing 
their  inspirations  from  one  common  unaltered  source, — the 
Holy  Bible. 

P.  The  examination  in  which  you  are  desirous  of  engaging 
is  to  ascertain,  amid  the  more  striking  events  posterior  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  what  varieties  of  conduct,  if  any,  have 
been  accepted  and  sanctioned,  as  in  direct  harmony  with,  or 
condemned,  as  in  direct  opposition  to,  a  religion  which  has 
undergone  no  change  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  shrink  from  such  an  exami 
nation.  We  will,  therefore,  thankfully  take  advantage  of  your 
offer  to  conduct  it. 

P.  I  shall  do  no  more  than  place  before  you,  seriatim,  some 
of  the  great  events  recorded  in  history,  and  invite  you  to  pro 
nounce  judgment  upon  them,  as  they  bear  upon  the  question 
under  consideration.  We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with 
the  Crusades.  The  mere  mention  of  the  events  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose ;  the  salient  points  in  them  being  familiar  to  us 
all.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  Crusades  ?  Were  they, 
or  were  they  not,  justified  and  promoted  by  those  who,  ^  at  the 
time,  were  the  recognised  expounders  of  Christian  doctrine  ? 

T.  They  certainly  were. 

P.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  the  same  views  of  Christian 
duty  deducible  from  Christian  doctrine  prevailed  generally  at 
the  present  time  throughout  Christendom,  that  it  would  be 
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easy  enough  for  the  united  Christians  to  expel  the  Mahome- 
tlans  from  Palestine  and  maintain  possession  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Why,  then,  is  not  that  work  done? 
Why  is  it  not  even  thought  of  ? 

T.  It  would  be  discreditable  to  suppose  that  modern  Chris 
tians,  with  such  overwhelming  means  as  they  have  at  their 
disposal,  could  be  holding  back  from  the  undertaking  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  they  considered  it  would  be  at  variance 
with  Christian  conduct — with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Chris 
tianity. 

P.  Have  not  Christian  forces  been  lately  transported  to 
those  regions  ? 

T.  They  have. 

P.  And  do  you  know  with  what  purpose  ? 

T.  We  can  hardly  speak  confidently  upon  what  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  conflicting  statements.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  expedition  was  sanctioned  by  the  principal 
Christian  powers,  with  the  hope  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  bar 
barous  massacre  of  a  Christian  by  a  Mahoniedan  population, 
and  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  more  prominent  abettors 
and  perpetrators  of  the  atrocities . 

•  P.  Was  there  any  intention  of  extirpating  the  Mahomedan 
population,  or  of  driving  them  from  the  land  ? 

T.  So  far  from  that,  the  Christian  force  was  instructed  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Mahomedan  government  to 
aid  it  in  asserting  its  authority  over  a  turbulent,  savage,  and 
superstitious  people  which  had  set  its  rule  at  defiance. 

P.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  expedition,  so  far 
as  you  know  ? 

T.  The  united  Christian  and  Mahomedan  forces  put  a  stop, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  massacre  of  one  barbarous  tribe  by 
another,  the  Mahoraedans  on  that  occasion  happening  to  be  the 
stronger. 

P.  And  what  has  been  the  measure  of  punishment  dealt  out  by 
the  Christian  powers  to  the  offending  Mahomedans  who,  as  being 
the  stronger,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  greater  culprits  ? 
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T.  After  they  had  co-operated  with  the  Mahomedans  to 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  they  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  saving  the  disarmed  Mahomedans  from  massacre  by  the 
Christians  who,  in  their  turn,  became  the  stronger  party.  It 
was  stated  officially  that  the  Christian  bishops  of  Lebanon 
actually  sanctioned  a  demand  for  the  punishment  by  death,  or 
for  the  slaughter,  of  more  than  2,000  out  of  8,000  males. 

P.  The  contrast  between  good  and  bad,  humane  and  inhu 
man,  was  not  furnished  by  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  sepa 
rately,  but  by  one  class  compared  with  another  in  each. 

T.  We  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  pass  off  the  Christians 
of  Lebanon  as  examples  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  Chris 
tianity.  It  is  said  that  the  Mahomedan  soldiers  have  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  hostile  sects  of  Christians  from  tearing 
one  another  to  pieces  over  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  in  Jeru 
salem. 

P.  These  Christians  of  Lebanon  may  be  considered  as  types 
of  former,  let  us  hope  nearly  extinct,  species  of  Christians  in 
Europe.  Would  you  like  to  see  efforts  made  to  transplant 
into  our  land  the  Christians  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ? 

T.  No ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  they  would  be  neither 
ornamental  nor  useful. 

P.  I  will  take  for  my  second  example  the  almost  universal 
practice  throughout  Christendom  in  the  middle  ages,  among 
the  various  sects  into  which  Christians  split  themselves  up,  of 
warring — not  against  those  whom  they  all  agreed  in  denounc 
ing  as  pagans,  heathens,  and  infidels,  but  against  one  another. 
Each  sect  in  its  turn,  as  the  power  came  into  its  hands,  per 
secuted  other  sects,  reserving  as  the  victims  of  its  bitterest 
animosity  those  who  seceded  from  the  Church  in  which  they 
were  born,  as  distinguished  from  those  born  of  members  of  a 
dissenting  Church.  Fine  and  imprisonment  were  the  mildest 
of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  those  who  ventured  to  exercise 
their  own  judgments,  and  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  thought 
for  themselves.  Death  and,  worse  than  death,  mutilation, 
torture,  and  ruin  of  families,  were  not  considered  punishments 
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too  severe  for  heretics.  If  we  except  the  protests  and  remon 
strances  of  the  sect  under  persecution,  itself  ready  to  turn  per 
secutor  on  the  first  opportunity,  may  we  not  say  that  the 
persecuting  of  fellow  Christians  on  the  ground  of  dissent  from 
subordinate  doctrines  of  their  common  Christianity  was  held 
by  the  recognized  expounders  of  Christian  doctrine  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Christian  religion  ? 

T.  It  is  hardly  fair,  we  think,  to  call  upon  us  to  answer  this 
question  without  allowing  us  to  discriminate  between  sects  who 
have  persecuted  and  others  who  have  not.  Our  Protestant 
Church  has  always  been  distinguished  by  its  tolerant  spirit. 

P.  I  wish  you  to  compare  one  epoch  with  another,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  lead  you  to  impute  the  deeds  of  one  church 
of  Christians  to  another,  especially  when  you  seem  ready  to 
prejudge  those  deeds  as  discreditable,  although  they  were  held 
to  be  highly  religious  at  the  time  when  they  were  performed. 
But  are  you  aware  in  whose  reign  the  last  fire  in  Smithfield  was 
lighted,  who  was  the  victim,  and  who  was  the  bishop  at  whose 
instance  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  ?  Are  you  aware 
under  the  influence  of  which  church  religious  persecution  was 
clung  to  in  this  country,  till  wrenched,  so  to  say,  from  the 
hands  of  its  ministers  ?  Are  you  aware,  among  what  class  of 
the  community  were  to  be  found  the  most  acrimonious,  the 
most  unyielding  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  the 
removal  from  Dissenters  of  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  their 
dissent  ? 

T.  We  must  yield  to  your  mode  of  putting  the  question,  and 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  admission  that  persecution  for  differ 
ences  of  opinion — for  what  was  characterized  as  heresy  and 
schism,  was  held  in  former  days  to  be  conduct  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  Christian  doctrine. 

P.  Making  allowance  for  those  pitiable  creatures  who,  in  all 
ages,  think  that  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  errors  of  their 
fathers  is  more  agreeable  to  the  God  of  their  idolatry  than  a 
love  of  truth,  is  persecution  or  the  infliction  of  penalty  or  dis 
ability  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  schism,  or  infidelity,  held  by 
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the  recognized  expounders  of  Christianity  in  our  days  to  be  at 
variance  or  in  harmony  with  Christian  doctrine  ? 

T.  Happily,  we  may  say  at  variance,  making  the  allowance 
mentioned  by  you,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  the  retention 
of  obsolete  forms  of  expression  in  books  of  so-called  devotion, 
and  which  are  repeated  from  mere  force  of  habit,  is  no  evidence 
of  their  having  any  counterpart  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
show  an  utter  contempt  for  them  in  their  conduct. 

P.  The  slave-trade  and  slavery  will  form  an  apt  example  on 
which  to  found  our  third  comparison  of  Christian  conduct  at 
different  epochs.  Till  within  these  last  thirty  years,  men  with 
skins  differently  coloured  to  our  own  were  held  as  slaves,  and 
treated  much  as  we  treat  cattle.  Till  within  these  sixty  years, 
the  fitting  out  of  vessels  to  proceed  from  this  country  to  carry 
off  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  India  colonies, 
there  to  be  made  to  work  on  the  plantations,  was  not  only  per 
mitted,  it  was  encouraged  by  the  government.  At  that  time, 
at  all  events,  be  it  remembered,  we  had  a  Christian  legislature. 
Even  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  Chehnsford  will  not  deny  that. 
For  when  he  propounded  that  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Par 
liament  would  unchristianize  the  legislature,  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  could  befall  none  but  a  Christian  legislature.  Our 
House  of  Commons  is  upheld  in  its  Christianity  by  a  Christian 
chaplain  ;  and  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature — the  House 
of  Lords,  glories  in  a  bench  of  Christian  bishops.  The  facts 
are  indisputable.  Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  by  a  Christian  government.  But  about  eighty 
years  ago  the  voice  of  one  man,  Thomas  Clarkson,  arose, 
calling  upon  the  nation,  of  which  he  was  but  one,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  stain — the  infamy — the  sin  of  slavery. 
He  is  now  esteemed  to  have  been  a  good  Christian.  But  in 
his  exposition  of  Christianity  he  at  first  stood  almost  alone, 
and  was  looked  upon'as  a  blind  zealot — an  unreasoning  fanatic. 
After  many  years  of  effort  he  brought  the  House  of  Commons 
over  to  his  views.  The  House  of  Lords,  aided  by  the  bench 
of  bishops,  continued  to  withstand  for  some  time  the  urgent 
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appeals  that  were  made  to  them.  But  at  last  the  slave  trade 
\vas  abolished.  It  required  another  struggle  of  thirty  years  to 
persuade  the  legislature  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the 
world  subject  to  the  British  dominion.  The  question  which  we 
have  to  put  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  :  Were  the  horrible 
slave  trade  and  the  institution  of  slavery  held  to  be  quite  con 
formable  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity  less  than  a 
century  ago  ? 

T.  They  certainly  were ;  and  the  recognized  expounders  of 
Christianity  adhered  to  their  faith  with  the  tenacity,  if  not  with 
the  self-devotion,  of  martyrs. 

P.  To  engage  in  the  slave  trade  is  now  constituted  a  crime, 
and  slavery  has  ceased  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
The  acts  accomplishing  this  change  were  passed  before  the 
legislature  was  unchristianized.  And  is  there  a  Christian 
minister  in  the  kingdom  who  would  now  be  disposed  to  pro 
pound  that  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  were  not  in  direct  oppo 
sition,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity? 
or,  if  so  disposed,  would  he  be  allowed  to  propound  his  doctrines 
in  his  ministerial  capacity  ? 

T.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  happy  change 
which  has  come  over  the  people  of  this  country. 

P.  Happy,  indeed,  for  across  the  Atlantic  a  community  as 
numerous  as  our  own,  boasting  too  of  its  Christianity,  holds  on 
pertinaciously  to  its  slaves, — its  divines,  meanwhile,  at  issue 
with  one  another  whether  slavery  be  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
harmony  with,  Christianity.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
question  which  we  have  to  determine.  On  a  matter  so  impor 
tant  as  whether  it  be  unchristian  or  not  to  kidnap  or  steal  and 
hold  slaves,  has  there  been  a  complete  reversal  of  judgment 
within  the  century  among  recognized  expounders  of  Chris 
tianity  ? 

T.  There  has,  unless  altered  circumstances  might  justify  us 
in  maintaining  that  one  unchanging  Christian  doctrine  may 
lead  to  the  condemnation  of  conduct  which  had  previously  been 
approved. 
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P.  The  fact  of  the  altered  judgment  is  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  just  now.  This  you  allow  to  be  indisputable.  Be  cau 
tious,  however,  in  permitting  the  plea  of  altered  circumstances 
to  upset  your  judgment  upon  what  constitutes  Christian  con 
duct.  Looking  back  upon  past  times,  assisted  by  our  increased 
intelligence,  we  can  easily  understand  how  former  circum 
stances  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  cupidity,  led  men  into 
crusades,  religious  persecution,  and  slave  stealing  and  holding, 
although  our  present  circumstances  of  improved  intelligence 
have  convinced  us  that  wealth  may  be  acquired,  opinions  cor 
rected,  and  services  obtained  most  efficiently  without  sacrific 
ing  humanity;  and  that,  if  they  could  not,  the  sacrifice  of 
humanity  would  not  be  thereby  justified.  The  circumstances 
of  former  times  may  account  for  former  conduct,  and  yet  make 
no  alteration  in  our  judgment,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  that  conduct  ought  to  be  imitated  or  departed 
from — to  be  approved  as  good  and  religious,  or  reprehended  as 
bad  and  irreligious. 

T.  Surely  you  would  not  contend  that,  in  estimating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  men  in  past  times,  no  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  ? 

P.  I  would  contend  for  nothing  so  unreasonable.  Character 
has  to  be  judged  by  two  standards ;  acts  by  one  only.  Acts 
are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  tend  to  promote  or  disturb 
well-being ;  and  character  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  in 
clines  to  good  or  bad  acts  or  conduct.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
and  ungenerous,  in  judging  the  characters  of  former  men,  not  to 
take  into  account  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  had  to 
act,  and  whose  prejudices,  superstitions,  morals,  and  manners, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  share. 

T.  And  in  spite  of  the  unaltered  text,  according  to  you, 
men  modify  their  notions  of  religious  conduct,  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  for  the  better.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  however,  because 
we  are  emancipated  from  the  illusion  that  there  are  such  sins 
as  witchcraft  and  heresy,  that  most  people  were  more  or  less 
slaves  to  that  illusion,  when  Christian  judges  condemned  their 
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fellow-creatures  to   the    stake    and   gallows   as   heretics   and 
witches. 

P.  The  marked  difference  of  skin  in  the  negroes  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  accidental  circumstances  which  im 
peded  the  deliverance  of  their  race  from  slavery  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  continues  to  prolong  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  The  darkness  of  their  skins  might  be  supposed  to 
have  imparted  a  tinge  of  blackness  to  white  Christianity,  were 
it  not  that  treatment  scarcely  less  atrocious  was  to  be  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  white  to  white.  You  are  aware,  doubtless,  of 
the  means  by  which  sailors  used  to  be  obtained  for  the  navy 
less  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  cat,  at  the  command  of  the  cap 
tain  of  a  man-of-war,  was  a  much  more  terrible  instrument  of 
torture  than  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  a  negro-driver.  As, 
besides  the  sanction  of  the  law,  every  man-of-war  had  its  chap 
lain,  can  we  say  that  naval  discipline,  as  it  existed  at  that  time, 
was  considered  to  be  irreconcilable  with  conduct  becoming 
believers  in  the  Christian  religion  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  that  the  walls  of  our  churches  and 
chapels,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords,  rung  with  denunciations  of 
any  supposed  violations  of  Christian  precept  in  the  barbarities 
recorded  in  every  man-of-war's  log-book. 

P.  Now-a-days  our  ships  are  manned  by  volunteers.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  our  ships  healthy  and  comfortable 
places  of  abode.  Every  man-of-war  has  its  school  and  library. 
Nevertheless,  we  still  hear  of  difficulties  in  manning  the  navy. 
Many  expedients  have  been  suggested ;  but  nobody  proposes 
to  recur  to  impressment.  And  why  ? 

T.  Evidently  because  it  would  be  considered  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity  as  now  inter 
preted. 

P.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  duels,  although  steadily  on 
the  decline,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  seemed  to  die  out  of 
themselves,  may  be  made  use  of  to  test  how  far  judgments 
concerning  Christian  conduct  have  been  altered.  It  is  noto 
rious  that  scarcely  an  eminent  statesman  of  the  past  generation 
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can  be  mentioned  who  had  not  fought  his  duel.  It  is  nowhere 
recorded  that  divines  ever  refused  to  accept  bishoprics  or  other 
church  preferment  from  the  hands  of  statesmen  who  had  been 
thus  engaged.  Would  they  not  have  shrunk  from  the  pollu 
tion,  had  they  conceived  duelling  to  be  derogatory  to  the  cha 
racter  of  a  Christian  ? 

T.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  duelling  was  not 
formerly  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
by  its  recognized  expounders  ;  whereas  now,  if  such  an  expres 
sion  may  be  used,  we  have  outgrown  the  practice,  and  also 
the  wish  to  twist  and  torture  Christianity,  so  as  to  reduce  it 
to  a  level  with  human  folly  and  brutality,  as  exemplified  in 
duelling. 

P.  There  is  no  Christian  people,  even  in  this,  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  whom  it  must  not  be  said,  however  shameful  it 
may  be  to  have  to  make  the  confession,  that  large  masses  of 
them  are  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  have  a  thought  about 
religion.  In  former  days,  the  proportion  of  the  uninstructed 
was  still  larger.  We  will  exclude  the  uninstructed  from  the 
comparison  which  I  would  now  invite  you  to  make  for  the  pur 
pose  of  noting  some  other  changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
constitutes  Christian  conduct.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  instructed  classes.  And  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  any 
changes  of  interpretation — and,  if  so,  what  changes — have  been 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  instructed  Christians,  from  which 
class  among  them  may  we  most  reasonably  expect  assistance  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  ? 

T.  We  would  select  the  ministers  of  religion,  since  they  not 
only  devote  as  much  time  and  labour  as  any  other  class  to 
obtain  instruction ;  but  special  pains  are  taken  to  give  them 
religious  instruction  in  its  completest  form. 

P.  Society  being  split  up,  as  we  have  already  observed,  into 
many  sects  of  Christians,  which  among  them  all  might  be 
fairly  presumed  to  furnish  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
conduct  in  its  ministers  ? 

T.  The  Church  of  England. 
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P.  And  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
whom  might  we  appeal  with  the  fullest  security  for  specimens 
of  the  highest  excellence  of  conduct,  in  proof  of  the  elevating 
influence  of  Christian  doctrine  faithfully  interpreted,  devoutly 
received,  and  conscientiously  acted  up  to  ? 

T.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  adduce  the  bishops  as  such 
specimens,  since  they  are  selected  by  the  head  of  the  Church, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  clergymen,  as  those  supposed  to 
be  best  fitted  by  their  learning,  piety,  and  deportment  to 
cherish  and  maintain  a  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the 
clerical  body,  whose  duty  it  is  to  infuse  a  like  spirit  into  their 
flocks. 

P.  Have  the  bishops  large  incomes  appropriated  to  them, 
and  a  power  of  disposal  over  many  smaller  incomes  trusted  to 
them,  as  a  means  of  better  qualifying  them  to  instruct  and 
improve  the  whole  Christian  community  ? 

T.  They  still  have  large  incomes,  although  not  so  large  as 
they  had  some  years  ago.  And  the  power  of  dispensing  clerical 
incomes  is  shared  with  them  by  many  private  individuals,  and 
by  the  Crown,  and  by  officials  under  the  Crown. 

P.  How  has  it  happened  that  the  incomes  of  bishops  are 
smaller  now  than  they  were  formerly  ? 

T.  They  were  re-adjusted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
number  of  bishops  was  increased  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  population.  Besides,  the  Church  property  out  of 
which  bishops'  incomes  are  derived  was  withdrawn  from  their 
control. 

P.  Why  was  this  done  ? 

T.  Partly,  we  believe,  because  the  property  was  thought  to 
be  not  so  well  managed  as  it  might  be,  and  partly  because 
some  of  the  bishops  were  suspected  of  appropriating  to  their 
own  private  uses  that  which  was  destined  by  religion,  if  not 
assigned  by  legislation,  to  Church  purposes. 

P.  Do  the  bishops  of  the  present  day  follow  the  practice  of 
their  predecessors  in  disposing  of  Church  livings  ? 

T.  Not   exactly.     The  son,  or  son-in-law,  or  nephew  of  a 
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bishop  may  obtain  a  preference  over  other  candidates  for 
Church  preferment ;  but  he  cannot,  as  formerly,  absorb,  even 
with  a  bishop's  consent,  the  emoluments  of  several  cures, 
•while  he  performs  the  duties  of  none.  The  shock  that  was 
lately  felt  throughout  this  Christian  community  by  what  was 
mildly  called  an  indecorous  use  of  Church  patronage  by  a 
bishop,  shows  that  acts  considered  in  former  days  of  such 
ordinary  occurrence  among  the  highest  Gospel  authorities  as 
to  pass  unnoticed,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Some  are  for 
bidden  by  law.  The  prevention  of  others  not  forbidden  by  law 
as  confided  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who,  of  all  men, 
might  be  considered  best  to  understand  Gospel  precepts,  and 
best  disposed  to  act  up  to  them. 

P.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  in  the  administration  of  property 
intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  souls,  bishops  of 
former  days  executed  their  trusts  in  a  way  which  would  now  be 
universally  condemned,  and  that  the  improved  performance  of 
the  trusts  has  been  provided  for,  partly  by  committing  them  to 
other  hands,  and  partly  by  a  clearer  perception  of  Gospel 
truths  and  a  stricter  conformity  of  conduct  to  them  ? 

T.  We  readily  admit  that  bishops  of  the  present  day  have  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  duties  required  of  them  than  their 
predecessors. 

P.  Did  not  their  predecessors,  equally  with  themselves, 
derive  their  notions  of  duty  from  the  Bible  ? 

T.  They  may  both  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  their  notions 
of  duty  from  the  same  fountain  of  inspiration. 

P.  Is  there,  think  you,  a  growing  disposition  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  consider  the  incomes  and  power 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  as  trusts  for  the  further 
ance  of  good  and  holy  living  in  their  dioceses  ? 

T.  We  think  there  is. 

P.  In  this  country  there  is  much  property,  besides  Church 
property,  held  in  trust.  How  are  the  trustees  expected  to 
administer  it  ? 

T.  They  are  bound  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
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trusts.  They  are  liable  to  the  consequences  of  inattention  to 
their  duties  as  trustees ;  and  appropriations  of  trust  property 
to  the  private  purposes  of  the  trustees  are  crimes. 

P.  Are  misappropriations  of  property  and  power,  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  good  and  holy  living, 
also  looked  upon  as  crimes  ? 

T.  As  much  as  any  acts  can  be  which  are  not  forbidden  by 
law.  They  are  among  the  bad  acts  which  are  left  to  be  sup 
pressed  by  the  religious  sense  of  the  community.  No  demon 
strations  of  piety,  now-a-days,  can  screen  the  culprit  who 
.commits  them  from  the  indignation  of  a  public  daily  becoming 
more  capable  of  detecting  an  unfaithful  shepherd,  clothed 
though  he  be  in  episcopal  garments,  and  lodged  in  an  episcopal 
palace. 

P.  May  we,  then,  class  modern  episcopal  conduct  among 
the  blessings  derived  from  a  Gospel  which  heretofore  has-  been 
made  the  screen  for  every  form  of  breach  of  trust  that  legal 
remissness  and  a  blind  reliance  on  presumed  sanctity  rendered 
possible  ? 

T.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  somewhat  exag 
gerate  the  virtues  of  the  present,  and  the  vices  of  past  bishops. 
Nevertheless,  we  admit  the  improvement,  although,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  there  is  great  room  for  more. 

P.  The  changes  of  "  Christian  conduct,"  that  being  but  a 
shorter  expression  for  "  conduct  of  reputed  Christians,"  in 
regard  to  many  other  matters,  are  quite  as  striking  as  those 
already  cited.  The  holding  and  expending  of  incomes  attached 
to  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  and  not  even  pretending 
to  perform  them,  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  criminal  laws 
so  cruel  that  juries  could  not  be  brought  to  participate  in  the 
iniquity  of  enforcing  them,  and  to  a  system  of  procedure  in 
civil  laws  so  dear  that  justice  was  unapproachable  by  the 
masses — were  once  as  acceptable  among  Christians  as  they  now 
appear  abominable  to  them.  We  may,  however,  close  here  our 
references  to  the  past.  Enough  has  been  adduced  to  enable 
us  to  answer  the  questions  -already  put.  I  will  restate  them. 
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The  consequences  which  the  answers  involve  are  sufficiently 
mighty  to  justify  repetition — to  demand  the  most  cautious  and 
deliberate  treatment.  Are  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  drawn 
as  they  are  from  the  Bible,  so  far  as  words  spoken,  written, 
translated  and  printed  are  concerned,  the  same  as  they  were 
1000  years  ago? 

T.  They  are  :  about  that  there  are  not  two  opinions. 

P.  Are  they  also  the  same  as  exemplified  in  human  conduct  ? 

T.  We  must  confess  that  they  are  not. 

P.  As  your  form  of  assent  implies  something  like  a  reluct 
ance  to  give  it,  may  I  ask  if  you  would  prefer  that  the  expo 
sitions  of  Christianity,  as  exemplified  in  conduct  years  ago,  had 
remained  unchanged  to  this  day  ? 

T.  You  should  not  be  so  unmerciful  to  us.  Of  course  we 
would  not. 

P.  Am  I  dealing  rigidly  by  you,  or  are  you  wincing  under 
.self- conviction  ?  Should  I  be  acting  honestly  if  I  neglected  to 
put  together  your  own  admissions,  and  so  to  exhibit  them  to 
you  as  to  compel  you  to  retract  and  amend  whatever  had  been 
incautiously  admitted,  to  supply  what  might  have  been  over 
looked,  and  to  leave  you  with  a  firmer  faith  in  that  which  no 
questioning  had  been  able  to  shake  ? 

T.  We  may  wince  a  little  occasionally,  but  we  will  not  be 
discouraged  from  pursuing  oar  investigations ;  and  you  shall 
not  find  us  ungrateful  for  the  help  which  we  are  receiving  from 
you. 

P.  Are  we  agreed,  then,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  interpreted  by  modern  intelligence  and  exemplified  in  modem 
conduct,  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  same  doctrines  as 
interpreted  and  exemplified  in  the  past  ? 

T.  We  are  agreed.     They  are  a  great  improvement. 

P.  What  would  our  present  state  be  if  the  energetic,  intel 
ligent,  and  courageous  individuals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  blessed  improvements  had  been  driven  from  their  work 
by  the  "  good  Christians"  of  their  times  ? 

T.  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of.     We  seem  hardly  conscious 
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how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  sought,  the  zeal  with  which  they  promulgated,  and 
the  courage  with  which  they  defended  truth,  unacceptable 
though  it  was  to  those  who  claimed  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
Christianity. 

P.  Will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  most 
unprofitable  proceeding  for  us  to  store  up  all  these  occurrences 
in  our  memories ;  to  be  at  some  pains  with  our  understandings 
to  come  to  a  righteous  judgment  upon  them ;  and  then  to  act 
as  if  the  events  which  we  have  been  examining  had  never 
occurred,  or  as  if  our  verdict  upon  them  had  never  been  given  ? 

T.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  weakness — an  indifference  to 
truth — a  regardlessness  of  conduct — which  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of. 
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T.  YVTE  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  some  of  the  conclusions 
that  we  have  as  it  were  drifted  into,  although  we  cannot  exactly 
say  how  they  were  to  have  been  avoided.  Your  resolution  not 
to  judge  of  people's  religion  by  their  professions,  but  to  insist 
on  procuring  evidence  of  their  conduct,  does  not  seeni  unreason 
able,  and  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  professions  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked. 

P.  Neither  would  I  omit  to  pay  that  attention  to  professions 
which  is  their  due ;  but  I  would  avoid  attaching  more  weight 
to  them  than  they  deserve.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  habitual  utterance  of  professions  or  confessions  of 
faith,  to  which  there  is  not  the  remotest  thought  or  intention  of 
making  conduct  conform,  is  degrading  religion  to  the  merest 
verbiage. 

T.  On  the  other  hand,  should  not  some  allowance  be  made 
for  human  infirmity  ?  Are  we  not  all  obliged  to  admit  that  we 
have  in  the  course  of  our  lives  been  led  into  doing  many 
things  that  we  cannot  justify,  and  of  which  we  deeply  repent  ? 
Do  not  our  prayers  to  be  kept  out  of  temptation  imply  our 
liability  to  commit  acts  which  we  know  to  be  forbidden  by  our 
religion  ? 

P.  Is  it  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  those  professions 
of  faith  which  apparently  have  no  influence  on  conduct,  and 
those  which  are  never  disregarded  in  conduct,  without  bringing 
down  on  the  sinner  his  own  self-reproaches,  or,  more  certainly, 
the  condemnation  of  society  ? 
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T.  We  think  there  is  room  for  some  such  distinction ; 
although  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  draw  one. 

P.  It  is  only  after  earnest,  conscientious  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  these  subjects  that  we  discern  how  much  we  have  to 
learn — how  much  we  have  been  taking  for  granted,  in  the  most 
careless  and  slovenly  fashion — how  habitually  we  have  been 
treating  religious  profession  as  a  matter  of  little  moment.  You 
may  be  helped  to  draw  the  distinction,  for  which  you  see  room, 
by  selecting  some  examples  of  both  kinds  of  religious  profession 
— those  all  but  universally  regarded,  and  those  which,  if  not 
all  but  universally  disregarded,  are  made  with  such  frivolity 
and  thoughtlessness  as  to  imply  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
words  to  which  utterance  is  given.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  offer  examples  of  religious  precepts  suitable 
for  an  examination  of  this  kind  ? 

T.  They  ought  not ;  for  if  any  one  portion  of  our  religious 
creed  ought  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  either  miscon 
ception  or  disregard,  we  should  look  for  it  in  that  which  is  sup 
posed  to  contain  direct  applications  of  religion  to  conduct, 
— positive  injunctions,  admitting  of  no  neglect  or  evasion. 

P.  Nevertheless,  your  experience  of  life  ought  to  prevent 
your  feeling  confident  that  they  do  not.  A  few  questions  upon 
them  will  soon  settle  the  construction  that  has  been  placed 
upon  this  portion  of  religion,  as  exemplified  in  daily  conduct. 
What  may  we  say  of  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder"  ? 

T.  In  regard  to  that  commandment,  at  all  events,  people's 
professions  and  conduct  harmonize.  It  seldom  happens,  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  murder  has  been  committed,  that 
the  culprit  does  not  admit  murder  to  be  a  sin,  while  he  attempts 
to  establish  his  innocence ;  and,  when  conviction  has  taken 
place,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  crime  are  generally 
laid  bare — such  as,  desire  of  revenge,  drunkenness,  want  of 
wealth  and  lack  of  industry  to  earn  it,  and  other  temptations 
beyond  the  power  of  his  ill-regulated  nature  to  resist.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  this  commandment  is  listened  to 
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with  the  ears,  and  repeated  by  the  lips,  it  is  intended  to  be 
obeyed  in  conduct. 

P.  Would  similar  remarks  be  equally  applicable  to  the  com 
mandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour"  ? 

T.  Yes. 

P.  Would  they  also  apply  to,  "  Eemember  thou  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath-day"? 

T.  This  commandment,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  treated  in  a 
manner  which  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  divine  origin 
was  denied  ;  since  the  class  of  people  who  allow  themselves  the 
liberty  of  obeying  it  just  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  pleasure  and  convenience,  while  they  make  a  great  show 
of  respect  for  the  words,  is  held  to  be  exemplary  and 
religious. 

P.  Is  not  the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  this  command 
ment  is  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  fashion  and  convenience, 
instead  of  troubling  fashion  and  convenience  to  give  way  to  the 
commandment,  an  example  of  the  aptitude,  before  noted,  for 
finding  in  Scripture  what  is  taken  into  it  ?  We  can  readily 
judge  whether  a  man  break  one  of  the  three  commandments 
already  cited  ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  a  man  be  observing  or 
breaking  this  ? 

T.  You  remind  us  of  an  observation,  which  struck  us  forcibly 
at  the  time, — that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  how  a  man 
observed  the  Sabbath,  unless  it  was  known  how  he  conducted 
himself  on  the  other  days  in  the  week.  We  freely  admit  that 
no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  can  be  worse  than  that  of  a  dis 
play  of  abstinence  from  particular  kinds  of  work  by  a 
thoroughly  bad  man. 

P.  Are  you  not  in  danger  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  some  of 
your  Christian  friends,  who  are  more  given  to  condemn  men  as 
irreligious  because  they  do  not  conform  to  their  mode  of  observ 
ing  the  Sabbath,  than  to  infer  that  they  desecrate  the  Sabbath 
by  their  ill-conduct  on  the  week-days  ? 

T.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  sanction  a  disregard  for 
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forms;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  most 
revolting  to  attempt  to  make  of  them  substitutes  for  good  con 
duct,  or  screens  for  bad  conduct. 

P.  In  the  days  of  my  youth  it  happened  to  me  to  be  put 
upon  my  defence  by  one  of  your  self-constituted  saints.  I  had 
been  invited,  on  a  Sunday,  to  a  friend's  country  house,  about 
ten  miles  from  London.  Glad  of  an  opportunity  for  exercise 
and  air  free  from  smoke,  the  day  being  fine,  I  sauntered  down 
with  a  pleasant  companion,  so  as  to  arrive  soon  after  morning 
service.  We  had  not  been  long  there,  chatting  over  luncheon, 
before  another  visitor  made  his  appearance.  "When  he  heard 
me  say  that  I  had  walked  from  town,  he  remarked  that  I  must 
have  walked  very  fast.  "  Quite  the  reverse,"  I  replied;  "  I 
started  early,  on  purpose  to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  this  glori 
ous  day  at  my  leisure."  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  been 
to  church  ?  "  I  readily  admitted  that  I  had  not ;  and  straight 
way  he  made  known  to  me  how  greatly  he  disapproved  my  neg 
lect  of  public  worship.  I  knew  that  he  had  not  come  so  great 
a  distance  as  I  had ;  but  still  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  could 
hardly  have  walked  from  his  house  since  church-time  ;  and  a 
remark  to  this  effect  brought  forth  the  explanation  that  he  had 
ridden,  not  walked,  over.  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  let  us  appeal  to 
our  excellent  host,  let  him  be  the  judge  which  of  us  is  the 
greater  sinner — I,  who  have  disregarded  no  commandment,  or 
you,  who  have  made  your  horse  labour  on  the  Sabbath-day. " 
My  reprover's  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  mixed 
annoyance  and  anger  at  this  unexpected  retort,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  suggesting  as  a  justification  of  what  he  had  done, 
that  perhaps  it  was  pleasure,  rather  than  work,  for  his  horse  to 
carry  so  good  a  Christian.  Let  us  pass  on  to  another  com 
mandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain." 

T.  We  freely  confess,  in  regard  to  the  Commandments,  that 
although  we  have  learned  to  repeat  them  accurately,  we  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  examine  them  critically.  We  can 
neither  justify  the  omission,  nor  excuse  those  who  blinded  us 
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to  it.  We  are  not  exactly  prepared  to  say  what  is  taking  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  Of  late  years  many  forms  of  oath 
have  been  abolished  as  irreverential,  which  were  formerly 
enforced.  There  is  a  strong  contention  now,  that  certain  forms 
of  prayer,  still  persisted  in,  are  a  breach  of  this  commandment. 

P.  If  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  this  commandment, 
the  two  most  obvious  ways  of  sinning  against  it  are — 1.  To 
pray  for  things  impossible,  or  so  improbable  as  not  to  be 
seriously  expected  ;  and,  2.  So  to  join  in  prayers  as  though  no 
effect  were  to  be  expected  from  them,  in  regard  to  things  both 
possible  and  probable.  I  will  say  nothing  of  forms  of  prayer 
which  characterize  the  Almighty  as  otherwise  than  the  perfec 
tion  of  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  for  they  do  worse  than  take  His 
name  in  vain — they  give  Him  a  bad  name.  Have  you  ever 
been  present  at  the  reading  of  prayers  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  or  at  our  two  Universities,  and  seen  and  reflected 
upon  the  reverence  there  shown  for  the  Lord's  name  ? 

T.  According  to  you,  it  would  be  easier  to  obey  that  com 
mandment  by  refraining  from  prayer  altogether,  than  by  joining 
in  most  forms  of  worship. 

P.  You  will  not  deny  that  a  devout  man  had  better  keep 
silence  than  appeal  to  the  Lord,  whether  for  thanksgiving  or 
prayer,  in  terms  disparaging  to  His  high  attributes.  But  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  adopt  my  opinions,  real  or  supposed.  I  would 
rather  caution  you  against  adopting  any  till  after  careful  con 
sideration.  The  last  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  house,"  &c.,  suggests  matter  for  serious  reflec 
tion  to  one  who  would  neither  harden  a  dull  conscience  nor 
wound  a  susceptible  one,  while  striving  to  enlighten  its 
darkness. 

T.  Are  you  among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  keep 
this  commandment  ? 

P.  Nay,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  how  it  is  kept,  and  to  work 
out  for  your  own  guidance  the  land-marks  which,  in  your  deal 
ings  with  others,  separate  the  legitimate  desire  for  possession 
from  that  ill-regulated  craving  which  is  expressed  by  "  covet." 
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Studies  of  the  Commandments  in  this  spirit  will  lead  you  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  empty,  turgid  declamation,  which,  while 
it  connives  at  an  unbridled  hankering  in  some  after  others' 
possessions — especially  possessions  meant  to  be  applied  to 
public  purposes — cruelly  terrifies  and  disturbs  many  who  are 
striving  diligently  to  earn  a  sufficiency  for  their  families. 

T.  You  have  supplied  us  with  matter  for  deep  and  long 
meditation.  We  are  bound  to  admit  that  written  records, 
by  themselves,  do  not  furnish  proof  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  a  people's  religion.  We  must  know  what  their  con 
duct  is  in  conjunction  with  their  professions, — not  that  conduct 
which  the  respectable  portions  of  society  unanimously  condemn, 
but  that  conduct  which  the  respectable  classes  approve  and 
encourage. 

P.  Our  main  reliance  in  forming  a  judgment  of  people's 
religion,  must  be  on  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  of  their  conduct.  Their  professions  of  faith  are  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  They  may  assist  us  to  include  conscientious 
ness  in  the  catalogue  of  their  virtues,  or  force  us  to  add  hypo 
crisy  to  their  other  vices.  Where  conduct  and  profession  are 
at  variance,  we  shall  have  to  consider  whether  the  conduct  is 
generally  condemned — accounted  for,  though  it  be,  by  that 
which  you  have  characterized  as  an  infirmity  of  our  nature — or 
whether  it  is  generally  practised,  the  variance  being  disre 
garded,  and  the  conduct  approved.  How  deeply  rooted  the 
habit  may  be  of  repeating  words,  without  a  thought  of  attach 
ing  a  meaning  to  them,  or  of  acting  in  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  words,  as  ordinarily  construed,  is  more  easily  exemplified 
in  past  than  in  present  conduct ;  better  gibbeted  in  the  form  of 
slave  catching  and  holding,  heretic  and  witch  burning,  duell 
ing  and  privateering,  than  in  child-neglect,  luxurious  indul 
gence  in  the  midst  of  destitution,  and  in  the  vices  out  of  which 
grow  the  social  evil :  the  former  being  abjured,  the  latter 
tolerated  by  this  generation,  to  which  the  appeal  has  to  be 
made.  The  man  who  would  attempt  to  organize  a  crusade 
against  the  latter  must  be  prepared  for  laughter  and  contempt 
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from  the  very  sinners.  He  could  not  disturb  them  sufficiently, 
so  strong  is  their  hold  on  society,  to  rouse  them  to  anger. 

T.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  you  will  be  persuaded  to 
continue  into  our  own  times,  if  only  for  our  edification,  those 
inquiries  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  bearing  of 
religion  upon  conduct  in  the  past. 

P.  You  are  aware,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  there  are  people 
among  us  who  are  strongly  convinced — and  they  are  by  no 
means  shy  of  producing  their  reasons  for  these  convictions — 
that  the  destitution  prevailing  so  widely  around  us  might  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  be  extirpated  alto 
gether. 

T.  We  are  aware  of  that ;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  of 
late  been  drawn  very  much  towards  these  views  ourselves. 

P.  Will  it  take  you  by  surprise — will  it  be  listened  to  as 
something  strange  and  new,  if  I  whisper  in  your  ears  that 
there  are  people  who  call  themselves  "  Christians,"  with  friends 
and  hangers-on,  who  prefix  "  good  "  to  "  Christians,"  and  give 
no  offence  in  so  doing  ;  people  so  called,  I  say,  who  denounce 
these  views  as  wild,  visionary,  and  unchristian  ? 

T.  There  are  such,  we  admit,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
are  not  very  numerous. 

P.  More  numerous  than  you  suppose  ;  but  my  hope  is  that 
they  are  less  formidable  than  numerous.  We  will  pass  on 
from  convictions  to  the  measures  taken  to  enforce  them  in 
practice — to  act  up  to  them.  The  people  to  whom  I  allude 
are  not  mere  dreamers.  They  have  not  only  stated  what  their 
convictions  are,  and  on  what  they  are  grounded,  but  they  have 
set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  object  proclaimed — the  great 
diminution — the  all  but  extinction  of  destitution,  may  be  at 
tained.  Can  you  conceive  any  opposition,  whatever  may  be  its 
kind,  and  under  whatever  name  disguised,  that  ought  to  deter 
these  men  from  persevering  in  what  they  hold  to  be  a  holy 
work '? 

T.  Certainly  not. 

P.  To  you  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  not 
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unknown,  and  the  causes  of  destitution  are  not  quite  a  mystery. 
Can  you  tell  me  whence  the  means,  first  for  relieving,  then  for 
preventing,  this  misery  are  to  be  obtained  ? 

T.  They  can  only  come  from  the  rich ;  that  is,  from  people 
who  have  wealth  to  spare  after  they  have  made  provision  for 
the  reasonable  Christian  wants  of  their  own  households. 

P.  Can  you  see  your  way  to  such  an  application  of  the  super 
fluous  wealth  of  the  rich,  as  might  gradually  but  effectually 
reduce  suffering,  from  want,  within  very  narrow  limits  ? 

T.  We  can ;  and  that,  too,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  danger 
from  a  misapplication  of  this  wealth,  which  might  be  made  to 
aggravate  suffering  from  destitution,  both  in  extent  and  intensity. 

P.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  of  abolishing  or  even  of 
greatly  diminishing  destitution,  and  of  providing  for  its  relief 
meanwhile,  in  which  contributions  from  superfluous  wealth  can 
be  dispensed  with  ? 

T.  That  certainly  is  beyond  our  power,  and  we  should  think 
beyond  anybody's  power. 

P.  The  question  now  before  us  has  assumed  this  form : 
— There  are  people,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  enlist  among 
them,  who  are  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  greatly  diminish 
ing  the  extent  of  suffering  from  want,  and  who  know  of  no 
method  of  accomplishing  this  work  without  the  command  and 
judicious  application  of  the  superfluous  wealth  in  possession  of 
the  rich.  Ought  they  to  omit  any  effort  to  persuade  the  rich 
that  the  most  sacred,  the  most  religious  of  purposes,  before  the 
luxuries  of  furniture,  equipage,  and  dress,  to  which  they  can 
devote  their  superfluous  wealth,  is  to  assist  in  organizing  and 
arming  the  crusade  now  projected,  not  against  Saracens  and 
infidels,  but  against  destitution,  vice,  and  misery  ? 

T.  Nothing  ought  to  induce  them  to  relax  their  efforts,  or  to 
deter  those  of  them,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  rich,  from  setting 
the  example  of  so  applying  their  own  wealth. 

P.  As  we  have  abundance  of  rich  men  among  us  to  whom 
these  thoughts  would  appear  strange,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
all  established  usage,  and  hence  of  all  religion ;  who  would 
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turn  with,  pity  and  contempt  from,  as  it  would  appear  to  them, 
the  insane  proposal  to  alter  materially  the  current  of  their 
expenditure;  and  as  these  rich  men  are  exemplary  in  their 
public  devotions,  are  regular  at  family  prayer,  and  read  their 
Bibles,  and  no  part  with  more  profound  reverence  than  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  the  warning  to  rich  men, 
in  the  comparison  of  their  struggles  to  get  into  heaven,  with 
those  of  the  camel  to  get  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  :  What 
may  we  expect  would  be  their  answer  to  the  appeals,  the  ex 
hortations,  and  the  applications  of  the  missionaries,  who  are 
bound  together  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  extirpating  desti 
tution  ?  What  does  their  conduct  imply  ? 

T.  They  would  pay  about  as  much  attention  to  such  im 
portunate  intruders  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid  to  Christ. 
P.  But  who  would  venture,  would  it  not  be  unparliamentary, 
to  say  that  these  rich  men  are  not  good  Christians  ? 

T.  Good  as  Christians,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  esteemed  good  by  Christ. 

P.  I  begin  to  think  we  shall  soon  understand  and  agree  with 
one  another.  People  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine 
attentively  and  religiously,  and  to  settle  in  their  own  minds 
what  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  ought  not  to  be  driven  from  their 
purpose,  because  some  who  are  reputed  to  be  "  good  Chris 
tians"  are  at  issue  with  them.  A  "  good  Christian"  maybe 
a  poor,  weak,  benighted,  and  infatuated  creature,  incompetent 
to  remove  or  to  relieve  want,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  or  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  i  will  yet  defer 
awhile  asking  you  whether  I  ought  not  to  over-rule  the  objec 
tions  which  are  offered  to  my  teaching  ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether 
you  do  not  think  that  I  may  have  reasons  for  persevering  in  it, 
although  "  good  Christians  "  will  not  withdraw  their  opposition  ? 
T.  Without  doubt,  you  may.  Whether  your  teaching,  as 
regards  both  the  subject  matter,  and  the  method  of  conducting 
it,  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  is  not  to  be  decided  by  any 
thing  personal  to  you  or  your  opponents ;  by  the  consideration 
of  who  you  and  your  followers  are,  or  who  your  opponents  are, 
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but  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable  consequences  of  introducing 
your  teaching  into  schools,  or  of  continuing  to  exclude  it. 

P.  As  you  have  frequently  attended  my  classes,  I  need  not 
take  up  your  time  by  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  what  my 
lessons  consist  of,  or  by  attempting  explanations  of  what  I  am 
aiming  at.  My  position  is  briefly  this : — I  have  observed,  on 
examining  the  courses  of  lessons  in  many  of  our  schools,  a  gene 
ral  omission  of  anything  like  systematic  instruction  in  the  method 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  wise 
and  foolish  conduct;  and  of  inducing  to  the  practice  of  that  which 
has  been  recognized  to  be  right,  good,  and  wise  conduct.  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  result  from  this  omission,  not  only  through  the  want  of 
capacity  for  self-guidance,  but  through  thoughtlessness  and 
misapprehension  as  to  the  duty  of  self- discipline.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that,  so  long  as  this  omission  remained  unrec- 
tified,  it  would  be  irrational  to  expect  any  sensible  diminution 
in  the  extent  of  that  destitution,  for  the  relief  of  which  we  are 
so  urgently  implored  every  day  of  our  lives.  Would  it  not 
have  been  base  in  me  to  remain  torpid  and  inactive  with  such 
views  in  my  head,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  give  publicity  to 
them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  practice  ? 

T.  It  would;  for  it  is  allowable  to  express  how  low  our 
estimate  Vould  be  of  any  man,  if  he  were  the  very  reverse 
of  what  he  is. 

P.  Accepting  your  expressions  of  encouragement  and  ap 
proval  in  part  compensation  for  the  reproaches  which  I  have 
had  to  endure,  I  will  ask  whether  you  think  the  work  chalked 
out  for  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  supply  the  omission 
referred  to,  was  about  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  one 
who  did  not  wish  to  fritter  away  his  time  and  energies, .  by 
undertaking  more  than  he  could  possibly  accomplish  ? 

T.  Quite  enough,  even  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  allies 
and  auxiliaries  who  might  unite  their  forces  to  his. 

P.  I  am  not  a  schoolmaster.  If  I  were,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  see  that  my  boys,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  to  the 
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extent  of  my  means  and  opportunities,  should  be  taught  every 
thing  needful,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  themselves  well  as 
men ;  to  see  that  nothing  was  omitted.  They  who  do  not  like 
me  call  me  a  busy-body.  I  call  myself  an  assistant-teacher, 
willing  to  converse  with  schoolmasters,  as  I  am  conversing 
with  you ;  willing  to  give  lessons  to  their  boys,  if  they  like 
to  engage  me,  as  they  do  sometimes  a  teacher  of  drawing, 
of  a  foreign  language,  or  of  music  and  singing.  By  way  of 
having  a  short  name  for  what  I  teach,  suppose  I  call  myself  a 
teacher  of  social  science.  I  go  into  a  school :  I  am  pleased 
with  the  master,  and  listen  to  his  account  of  all  his  trials  and 
difficulties.  I  find  that,  in  common  with  most  others,  he  has 
no  notion  of  the  omission  to  which  I  am  sensitively  alive.  Ho 
is  an  earnest  man,  and  intelligent,  so  far  as  one  can  be 
who  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  upon  the  very  fundamentals  of 
teaching  and  training.  Ought  I  to  say  to  him,  "  Why  do  you 
not  teach  reading,  and  writing,  and  arithmetic  ?  Why  do  you 
not  teach  geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  mechanics  ? 
Or  what  ought  I  to  say  to  him  ? 

T.  You  ought  to  ask  why  he  does  not  teach  social  science ; 
and  that,  of  course,  you  would  not  ask  until  you  had  made 
some  progress  in  explaining  to  him  what  was  meant  by  social 
science.  You  might  end  by  inviting  him  to  converse  with  you, 
and  by  giving  a  few  lessons  to  his  children  in  his  presence. 

P.  All  this  have  I  done,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.  But  I  must 
not  conceal  from  you  how  severely  I  have,  at  times,  been  taken 
to  task.  On  one  occasion,  through  a  common  friend — not  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mighty  teacher  himself — I  was  endeavouring 
to  secure  that  his  attention  should  be  called  to  this  omission 
by  his  predecessor  in  the  school,  of  which  he  had  just  been 
elected  head-master — he  a  schoolmaster,  scholar,  and  divine, 
all  in  one.  His  rebuke  was  as  crushing  as  it  was  called  for  : 
"  This  Philo  can  see  good  in  nothing  but  social  science."  I 
need  not  say,  that  he  and  his  scholars,  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  him,  most  probably  continue  strangers  to  social  science. 

T.  We  are  met  in  the  same  way.    The  principal  and  teachers 
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of  the  training-school  out  of  which  we  came,  profess  to  be  sick 
of  hearing  us  talk  of  social  science. 

P.  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  sickness  sometimes  proceeds 
from  weakness  of  stomach,  as  well  as  from  unfitness  of  the 
food  put  into  it,  and  that  weakness  of  stomach,  again,  may  be 
traced  to  weakness  of  brain  ?  But,  possibly,  they  may  dislike 
physiology,  and  would  be  unable  to  understand  you. 

T.  You  are  nearer  the  truth  than  you  imagine ;  and  we  have 
heard  people  give  utterance  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  true 
reason  for  their  not  introducing  instruction  in  social  science, 
and  physiology  into  the  training  college  where  we  were  taught,, 
is  the  ignorance  on  these  subjects  of  the  principal  and  his  staff, 
which  they  hope  to  keep  out  of  sight  by  the  vehemence  of  their, 
denunciations,  as  well  of  the  sciences  as  of  the  "unchristian" 
men  who  are  trying  to  force  these  sciences  upon  them. 

P.  And  which  appears  to  you  the  more  "unchristian," — the 
keeping  from  children  instruction  indispensable  for  their  future 
well-being,  or  the  insisting  upon  its  being  imparted  to  them  ? 

T.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  make  the  confession  ;  but  from 
the  time  that  we  first  became  acquainted  with  your  teaching,, 
and  began,  little  by  little,  to  imitate  it  in  our  schools — to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  children,  and  to  our  own  comfort  in 
governing  them — our  confidence  in  those  who  omitted  to  qualify 
us  for  what  we  are  attempting,  and  who  have  done  their  best 
to  deter  us  from  supplying  their  omissions,  has  been  steadily 
on  the  decline. 

P.  I  have  unintentionally,  and  perhaps  unavoidably,  given 
still  greater  offence.  At  first,  I  directed  my  efforts  to  persuade 
others  to  admit  instruction  in  social  science  into  schools,  such 
as  I  found  them.  Then  I  gathered  around  me  teachers  who 
were  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  matters  recommended  by  no 
authority  known  to  them.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  me ;  was 
scarcely  commensurate  with  what  my  position  and  means 
demanded  of  me.  I  determined  to  promote  the  opening  of 
new  schools — schools  in  which  the  instruction  advocated  by 
me  should  be  specially  attended  to.  And  here  comes  the 
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aggravation  of  my  offence  in  the  eyes  of  your  "  good  Christians." 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  unwise,  irreverent,  sacri 
legious,  and  dangerous,  to  put  the  Bible,  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament, — but  particularly  the  former, — as  a  lesson- 
book,  into  the  hands  of  children.  Holding  this  opinion, 
should  I  have  been  justified  in  allowing  the  Bible  to  be 
made  a  lesson-book  in  schools  under  my  control  ? 

T.  We  think  not ;  although  we  are  not  without  regret  at 
hearing  you  utter  such  strong  expressions,  decidedly  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  feelings  of  almost  all  who  are  engaged  in  pro 
moting  education. 

P.  Nothing  short  of  examining,  seriatim,  with  you,  selections 
of  your  own  making  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  would 
enable  me  to  do  justice  to  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  which 
has  been  formed  after  the  most  mature  consideration. 

T.  Will  you  favour  us,  on  some  future  occasion,  by  allowing 
us  to  have  a  few  conversations  with  you  on  this  very  subject? 
We  don't  wish  to  be  at  variance  with  you.  We,  at  all  events, 
are  convinced  of  the  fairness  which  pervades  all  your  teaching, 
and  feel  that  your  fairness  cannot  depart  from  you  in  discussing 
with  us  so  important  a  subject  as  Bible-teaching. 

P.  I  will  not  refuse  your  request.  But  I  must  advert  to 
another  point  in  vindication  of  my  proceedings.  The  adequate 
teaching  of  social  science  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  re 
ligiousness  of  disposition  and  conduct,  and  Bible-lessons,  as 
they  are  conducted  in  schools,  unfavourable  and  obstructive 
to  it.  I  believed  that  many  parents  shared  in  this  opinion. 
Having  the  means  and  opportunity,  ought  I  to  have  denied 
them  access  to  the  instruction  which  they  desired  for  their 
children,  free  from  what  they  held  to  be  likely  to  damage 
and  mislead  them  ? 

T.  We  certainly  do  not  see  why  they  should  not,  in  common 
with  all  other  parents,  be  allowed  to  select,  out  of  all  the  educa 
tion  open  to  them  for  their  children,  that  which  they  most 
approved  of.  And  it  would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  dete 
rioration  of  the  good  education  intended  for  them,  to  adulterate 
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it  with  what  you   and   they  considered    to    be    a    noxious 
ingredient. 

P.  It  may  be  with  instruction  as  with  food.  One  does  not 
detract  from  the  qualities  of  food  suitable  for  a  full-grown  man, 
by  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  children  or  infants. 
Nor  does  one  undervalue  instruction,  evidently  addressed  to 
grown-up  men,  because  one  objects  to  its  being  forced  upon 
children.  As  milk,  which  contains  the  elements  of  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  so  combined  as  to  be  readily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the  infant,  is  the  best  nourishment  that  can  be 
provided  for  it ;  while  beef  and  mutton,  containing  the  same 
elements  in  a  different  form,  would  be  damaging  rather  than 
nutritious  :  so  religiousness  of  teaching  and  training,  provided 
by  a  schoolmaster  well  versed  in  social  science,  will  develop 
in  a  child  those  religious  qualities  which  would  be  crushed 
under  a  course  of  Bible  lessons  read  and  repeated. 

T.  Your  views  are  that,  as  a  course  of  diet  adapted  for  chil 
dren,  from,  which  many  kinds  of  food  are  excluded,  is  best  fitted 
to  preserve  them  to  assimilate  man's  meat,  so  a  course  of  teach 
ing  and  training,  from  which  Bible  reading  and  repeating  are 
excluded,  is  best  adapted  for  preparing  them  to  appreciate,  as 
it  deserves,  the  Bible,  reserved  for  their  study  as  men.  We 
look  forward  with  curiosity  to  the  exposition  of  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  satisfied  you  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  unfit, 
but  dangerous  to  be  used  as  a  lesson-book  for  the  instruction 
of  children,  in  whom  it  is  wished  to  cultivate  religiousness  of 
disposition  and  conduct. 

P.  There  is  one  very  startling  fact  in  the  present  state  of 
the  education-question — one  that  ought  to  be  most  painful  for 
religious  men  to  look  at — which  has  been  brought  prominently 
into  view  by  the  attempt  to  force  the  Bible  into  schools.  -  I 
should  like  to  compare  notes  with  you  on  this  subject,  to  go 
over  it  most  minutely,  before  entering  upon  the  statement  of 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  school-children.  You  must  have  heard,  over  and 
over  again,  "  religious  difficulties  "  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the 
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inadequate  provision  of  education.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
meant  by  " religious  difficulties?" 

T.  We  understand  by  that  expression,  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the  various  religious  sects,  into 
which  Christians  have  formed  themselves. 

P.  Are  these  (so-called)  religious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
educational  extension  nothing  more  than  dissensions  among 
Christians,  or  supposed  Christians  ? 

T.  So  it  seems.  The  parties  who  are  most  actively  engaged 
in  the  religious  controversies  mixed  up  with  education,  are 
Churchmen,  Koman  Catholics,  and  Dissenters — principally  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  but  occasionally  breaking  into  con 
vulsive  struggles  within  their  several  churches  ;  of  accord  only 
on  one  point — their  dislike  of  what  is  called  secularizing 
education. 

P.  And  what  is  meant  by  secularizing  education  ? 

T.  Confining  education  exclusively  to  imparting  intelligence 
and  forming  character,  so  as  to  induce  conduct  favourable  to 
general  well-being. 

P.  But  is  not  this  an  indispensable  part  of  religious 
education  ? 

T.  Certainly  it  is.  They  deny,  however,  the  possibility  of 
giving  it,  unaccompanied  by  instruction  from  the  Bible. 

P.  They  admit,  then,  the  necessity  of  giving  good  secular 
education  ? 

T.  They  cannot  help  admitting  that ;  but  they  say  it  must 
be  in  company  with  Bible  lessons. 

P.  Supposing  them  to  be  right,  do  they  not  place  themselves 
and,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  religion  also,  in  a  false  position  ? 
Without  Bible-lessons,  an  essential  part  of  religious  education 
might  be  given  universally,  or,  at  all  events,  much  more  gene 
rally  than  it  is — they  assuming  the  duty  of  imparting  the  sup 
plementary  Bible-lessons  which  they  deem  indispensable. 
What  is  their  course  ?  They  insist  that  Bible-lessons  shall  be 
included  in  the  course  of  school  education,  while  they  cannot 
agree  what  their  Bible-lessons  shall  be. 
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T.  You  are  too  strong  for  us. 

P.  Nay ;  if  there  be  strength  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  case  ; 
and  neither  you  nor  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  till  its  truth  and 
justice  are  clearly  set  forth.  Some  portion  of  its  strength  may 
then  be  imparted  to  both  of  us.  We  are  agreed,  I  think,  that 
a  very  large  number  of  our  children  are  debarred  from  educa 
tion,  and  a  still  larger  number  are  receiving  a  very  indifferent 
education,  so  far  as  the  secular  portion  of  it  is  concerned  ? 

T.  Quite  so. 

P.  And  that  the  secular  is  essential  to  the  religious  portion 
of  the  education  ? 

T.  From  this,  also,  there  is  no  escape. 

P.  Nevertheless,  among  the  difficulties  which  impede  the 
extension  of  education  to  all  children,  are  some  called  "  reli 
gious  difficulties  ?" 

T.  So  it  appears. 

P.  Are  the  people,  among  whom  these  difficulties  arise, 
religious  people  ? 

T.  Certainly. 

P.  Is  not  the  act  of  preventing  the  education  of  children  a 
very  bad  act  ? 

T.  As  bad  as  possible. 

P.  Are  bad  acts  performed  by  bad  or  by  good  people  ? 

T.  By  bad ;  unless  the  bad  acts  be  unintentional,  acts  not 
intended,  or  the  consequences  whereof  were  unperceived. 

P.  Are  we  to  decide  that  bad  acts  are  always  committed 
either  by  bad  or  by  ignorant  men  ? 

T.  We  think  so. 

P.  If  "  religious  difficulties  "  be  an  allowable  expression, 
might  we  not  with  equal  propriety  say,  "  Christian  difficulties," 
since,  in  this  country,  however  numerous  the  sects,  each  arro 
gates  to  itself,  and  wrings  from  its  neighbours,  the  right  to  be 
called  Christian  ? 

T.  We  see  what  you  are  arriving  at.  Good  secular  educa 
tion,  an  essential  part  of  religious — that  is,  of  Christian — • 
education,  is  prevented  by  "  Christian  difficulties." 
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P.  You  have  anticipated  me.  Let  us  follow  out  the  conse 
quences.  The  exclusion  of  children  from  education  is  a  bad, 
an  atrocious,  act.  The  men  who  commit  it  are  bad  men,  or 
ignorant  men.  And,45o  far  as  your  "  good  Christians"  are  con 
cerned,  we  must  put  them  down  as  ignorant  men — most  igno 
rant  and  purblind,  since  they  seem  incapable  of  tracing  back 
the  destitution,  vice,  and  crime,  which  they  deplore,  to  the 
denial  of  education,  caused  by  their  own  highly- cultivated 
Christian  unfitness. 

T.  Are  you  not  bearing  with  undue  severity  upon  these  really 
well-meaning  men  ? 

P.  I  am  not  bearing  upon  them  at  all.  I  am  only  placing 
before  you  how  they  have  been  bearing  upon  themselves.  The 
idea  of  pleading  "  religious  difficulties  "  in  extenuation  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  delinquencies — neglect  of  childhood — did  not 
originate  with  me.  If  there  be  crimination,  it  is  self-crimina 
tion,  always  severe  when  proffered  unintentionally  as  a  vindica 
tion — severest  of  all  when  trumpeted  as  self-laudation.  Testi 
mony  given  against  one's  self,  and  summed  up  to  guide  a  jury 
in  forming  their  verdict,  shuts  out  the  possibility  of  staying  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  raise  a  cry  against  false  witnesses. 

T.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  expression,  "  religious  diffi 
culties,"  was  most  unhappy.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  educa 
tion  to  all  children. 

P.  Can  these  difficulties  be  aggravated  by  religion,  or  by 
Christianity,  properly  understood  and  discreetly  followed  up  in 
conduct  ? 

T.  The  office  of  Christianity  is  to  remove  such  difficulties  ; 
to  soften  down,  not  to  inflame  animosities. 

P.  As  you  are  familiar  with  my  teachings,  you  can  tell  me 
whether  you  think,  if  I  were  to  visit  Constantinople,  I  should 
be  right  in  going  among  the  children  as  I  do  here  ? 

T.  You  would  be  doing  a  good  act  if  they  would  admit  you 
into  their  schools. 

P.  You  fear  that  the  "good  Mahornedans"  would  keep  me 
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out.  But  suppose  I  met  with,  here  and  there,  a  sensible  man 
among  these  good  Mahomedans  who,  like  you,  approving  my 
method  of  conversing  with  children,  said,  "  Welcome,  enter 
and  co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to%nake  good  men  of 
these  children."  How  ought  I  to  begin,  think  you  ? 
T.  As  we  have  generally  heard  you. 

P.  Ought  I  not  to  draw  forth  the  Bible  from  under  my 
cloak,  and  holding  the  sacred  volume  up  before  their  eyes, 
proclaim  that  from  this  Book — from  this  Book  alone — can  the 
rules  be  learned  of  "  good  and  holy  living  "  ? 

T.  With  such  an  exordium  you  would  not  gain  a  hearing. 
According  as  the  teachers  and  children,  "  good  Mahomedans," 
sympathised  or  not  with  your  sensible  friends,  they  would  bow 
you  out  with  courteous  contempt,  or  drive  you  out  with  in 
dignation. 

P.  In  either  case  the  children  would  be  deprived  of  my 
lessons.  But  should  I  be  justified  in  leaving  my  Bible  at 
home  or  keeping  it  under  my  cloak  ? 

T.  More  than  justified — commanded,  we  should  say,  by 
religion — by  Christianity,  whose  inspirations  enjoin  you  to  do 
all  the  good  you  can,  and  not  to  shut  yourself  out  from  any 
opportunity  of  doing  it  that  comes  in  your  way. 

P.  It  would  suffice  according  to  you,  if,  having  studied  the 
Bible,  I  poured  forth  among  the  children  as  much  of  its  fruits 
as  they  and  their  parents  were,  in  my  judgment,  willing  to 
receive  and  capable  of  digesting  and  assimilating  ? 

T.  And  it  would  be  insanity  to  try  to  force  upon  them  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  its  fruits,  in  a  form  sure  to  be  rejected 
with  loathing. 

P.  Are  you  not  unconsciously  yielding  to  my  presumed 
peculiarities,  or  as  your  "  good  Christian"  friends  might  say, 
to  my  infirmities,  my  heresy,  my  infidelity  ?  Would  you  act 
in  this  way  if  you  were  at  Constantinople  ? 

T.  We  should  be  irreligious  and  unchristian  if  we  did  not. 
P.  If  you  could  be  spared  at  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  appointed  to  the  ''Educational  Council  "  in  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  British  India.  You  have  faith  enough  to  trust  in  the 
possibility  of  teaching  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  was  done 
of  old  before  the  Gospel  was  written ;  and  sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  written  Gospel  may  be  thrust  upon  those  unpre 
pared  to  receive  it  in  a  way  to  secure  its  rejection,  and  possibly 
the  spirit  of  it  also — or,  what  is  worse,  to  risk  its  desecration. 
But  there  is  abundance  of  work  for  you  at  home.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  that  general  education  of  our  people  which  must 
precede  any  material  decrease  of  destitution — the  source  of 
much  of  our  vice  and  crime.  Passing  on  from  the  so-called 
religious  difficulties,  and  trusting  that  we  shall  soon  be  free  from 
the  disgrace  of  them,  what  other  difficulties  are  there  in  the 
way  of  extending  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  all  children  ? 

T.  There  are  two  principally ;  first,  incapacity  in  those  who 
give  the  tone  to  education,  and  in  the  teachers  reared  under 
them,  to  appreciate  and  conduct  the  kind  of  education  in  which 
you  are  engaged  ;  and  second,  the  want  of  means  and  of  incli 
nation  in  too  many  parents  to  do  their  duty  adequately  by  their 
children. 

P.  Where  may  we  look  with  hope  for  an  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  education  ? 

T.  To  the  zeal  of  the  few  who  have  already  considered  edu 
cation  as  the  art  of  so  teaching  and  training  children  as  to 
make  good  men  of  them,  and  who  have  acquired  proficiency  by 
practice  in  that  art. 

P.  And  how  are  the  want  of  means  and  the  apathy  among 
parents  to  be  overcome  ? 

T.  The  improved  education  of  the  children  will  provide  for 
their  growing  up  into  parents  capable  and  desirous  of  caring 
for  their  children.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
education  now  imparted  to  children  is  a  very  poor  security 
against  their  growing  into  indifferent  parents. 

P.  How  would  you  propose  to  bring  education  home  to  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  are  so  steeped  in  poverty  as  to 
be  unable  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ? 

T.  A  tax  or  rate  must  be  levied  to  supply  the  means. 
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P.  Can  no  other  plan  be  thought  of? 

T.  There  are  voluntary  contributions ;  but  hitherto  they 
have  proved  inadequate. 

P.  You  have  not  considered  what  might  be  the  effect,  if 
your  "good  Christian"  friends  could  be  induced  to  suspend 
their  unseemly  squabbles  so  far  as  they  affect  the  welfare  of 
children.  Might  they  not  form  a  conference  among  themselves, 
admitting  Jews — in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  House  of 
Commons — on  an  equal  footing  with  others  gathered  for  the 
purpose,  to  consider  of  the  essential  elements  in  which  all 
might  concur,  of  an  education  adapted  to  train  up  children 
into  good  men  ?  With  what  prodigious  effect  might  they  not 
then  unite  their  religious  energies  in  invoking  the  contribu 
tions  of  the  rich  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  adult  luxury  sur 
rounded  with  religious  trappings,  but  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
neglected  children  ! 

J7.  We  ought  to  make  allowance,  or  at  least  to  show  some 
indulgence,  towards  the  rich  men  who  live  thus  inexcusably,  if 
they  share  in  the  very  common  impression  that  poverty  and 
one  of  its  consequences,  child-neglect,  are  destined  ever  to 
cling  to  society ;  and  that  sacrifices  on  their  part,  with  a  view  to 
banish  poverty  from  the  land,  would  be  vain. 

P.  What  are  your  own  convictions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
bringing  about  by  education  a  great  diminution,  if  not  an 
entire  suppression,  of  that  extreme  poverty  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  destitution  ? 

T.  Till  we  had  paid  attention  to  the  supplement  and  expan 
sion  of  our  present  education  which  you  have  been  recommend 
ing,  we  certainly  shared  in  the  convictions  and  despondency  of 
those  who  excuse  themselves  from  engaging  warmly  in  a  hope 
less  crusade.  You  have  thrown  a  light  on  the  work  of  educa 
tion  which  has  enabled  us  to  see  that  when  once  education,  as 
you  understand  it,  shall  have  been  imparted  to  all  children 
without  exception,  destitution  will  cease,  or  be  reduced  within 
so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  easily  relieved. 

P.  You  and  I,  and  I  trust  many  besides,  are  in  this  position. 
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We  know  that  there  is  a  frightful  mass  of  destitution  festering 
among  us.  We  know  most  of  the  causes  of  this  destitution ; 
and  we  know  that  these  causes  are  removable  by  an  education, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  studied  together.  Ought  we  not  to 
endeavour  to  learn  why  education  of  the  right  kind  continues 
to  he  barbarously  withheld  ?  and  who  are  the  abettors,  and  ac 
cessories,  and  tolerators,  and  connivers  in  a  state  of  things  so 
fraught  with  evil  ? 

T.  Certainly  we  ought. 

P.  With  which  ought  our  thoughts  to  be  chiefly  occupied — 
with  the  reasons  for  exculpating  "professing  Christians,"  who 
countenance  child-neglect,  or  with  the  reasons  for  awakening 
their  intelligence,  appealing  to  their  humanity,  and  if  need  be, 
raising  a  storm  of  indignation,  which  may  alarm  them  lest  they 
and  their  religious  pretensions  be  made  to  give  way  to  religion 
properly  understood  and  devoutly  abided  by  ? 

T.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  while  indulgence  ought  to  be 
extended  to  those  who  have  been  reared  in  a  tainted  and  de 
moralizing  atmosphere,  that  no  efforts  ought  to  be  omitted 
for  stemming  the  contagion. 

P.  Now,  what  must  we  admit  of  most  of  those  who  impede 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  education  which  we  would 
have  ?  are  they  Christians  ? 

T.  Many  of  them  are,  undoubtedly ;  for  they  only  err 
through  ignorance. 

P.  Are  there  not  others  who  shirk  their  obvious  duties 
towards  children  through  what  may  be  called  a  passive  depra 
vity,  which  can  enjoy  itself  while  the  seeds  of  misery,  vice,  and 
crime  are  being  sown  broadcast  ?  Are  they  Christians  ? 

T.  As  they  call  themselves  so,  and  as  society  acknowledges 
them  to  be  Christians,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  class  them  as 
"  professing  Christians." 

P.  If  we  were  compelled  to  accept  the  expression  "religious 
or  Christian  difficulty  "  as  explanatory  of  the  withholding  of 
education  from  children,  how  must  we  interpret  it  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  ? 
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T.  It  can  only  mean  the  ignorance  of  good  Christians,  and 
the  insincerity  of  professing  Christians.  Thus  interpreted,  the 
term  "religious  difficulty"  would  convey  some  intimation  of 
the  obstruction  to  well-being  interposed  by  ignorance  and  insin 
cerity,  sheltered  under  the  name  of  religion. 

P.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  large  number  of 
children  still  allowed  to  grow  up  uncared  or  ill- cared  for, 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  bent  upon  studying  our 
Christianity  and  our  method  of  acting  upon  it,  constitute  a 
formidable  argument  against  Christianity  itself,  or  cause  him 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  at  least, 
among  "  professing  Christians  "  ? 

T.  His  condemnation,  then,  should  fall  upon  the  "  pro 
fessing  Christians  "  ;  for  if  there  be  one  duty  more  impressively 
enjoined  than  others  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  that  of  caring  for 
little  children. 

P.  Who,  of  all  those  who  connive  at  child-neglect,  may  be 
considered  the  greater  offenders  against  Christianity — they 
who  profess,  or  they  who  do  not  profess,  to  be  Christians  ? 

T.  The  professing  Christians,  of  course ;  for  they,  by  their 
conduct,  discredit  Christianity.  The  others  can  do  no  more 
than  exhibit  the  bad  consequences  of  rejecting  Christianity. 

P.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  your  good  Christian  friends 
should  have  overlooked  what  you  have  so  aptly  expressed — 
that  where  people  misconduct  themselves  they  inflict  much 
greater  damage  upon  the  Christian  religion  by  professing,  than 
by  rejecting  it? 

T.  We  don't  perceive  how  you  can  make  out  that  they  have 
overlooked  an  inference  which  they  could  scarcely  avoid  making. 

P.  Perhaps  I  am  dull;  but  I  thought  you  had  admitted 
that  child-neglect  was  about  as  aggravated  an  offence  against 
Christianity  as  man  can  commit.  If,  then,  you  feel  compelled 
to  bear  witness,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
sin  in  a  so-called  Christian  community,  must  you  not  confess 
that  the  "  good  Christians  "  who  are  members  of  it  have  been 
sadly  overborne  and  obstructed  in  their  efforts  to  contrive  that 
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no  child  shall  be  unprovided  with  the  protection  and  care 
necessary  for  its  well-being  ?  Overborne  and  obstructed  by 
whom  ?  By  open  adversaries,  upon  whom  may  be  visited  the 
disgrace  and  reproaches  due  to  their  conduct  ?  or  by  adver 
saries  in  the  guise  of  friends,  who  are  the  loudest  of  the  loud  in 
proclaiming  their  zeal  for  religion  ? 

T.  We  must  yield.  It  would  be  painful  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  your  questions. 

P.  I  have  yet  a  more  serious  question,  which,  if  too  painful 
for  you  to  answer,  you  may  nevertheless  transmit  to  your 
Christian  friends.  In  the  midst  of  crowds  of  neglected  children, 
numerous  enough  almost  to  dishearten  the  humane,  with  all 
their  devotion,  energy,  and  powers  of  endurance,  two  classes 
of  adults  are  observable — one  of  professing  Christians  who  look 
on,  pitying  children  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  acknow 
ledge  Christ :  that  is,  with  their  lips,  not  stirring  a  finger, 
not  contributing  a  mite,  not  subtracting  a  luxury  from  their 
enjoyments  in  order  to  provide  that  children  shall  cease  to  be 
objects  of  pity — the  other  of  men  who,  making  no  professions, 
stretch  forth  both  their  hands,  shrink  from  the  pollution  of 
luxurious  enjoyment,  while  children  lack  the  bread  of  life,  and 
not  only  contribute  largely  from  their  means,  but  work  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  contribute  more.  Which  is  the  reli 
gious,  which  the  irreligious  class  ?  In  which  shall  we  look 
for  the  enemies  of  religion  ?  Sad  to  say,  the  conduct  of  some 
professing  Christians  might  suggest  questions  still  more  painful. 
For  instead  of  feeling  shame  and  improving  by  the  example  of 
their  non-professing  neighbours,  they  have  dared  to  disparage 
their  labours,  and  to  vituperate  them  as  godless  and  unchristian  : 
by  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  mean  "  unlike  themselves." 
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P.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  consider  whether  this  charge 
of  being  an  enemy  to  religion  has  been  brought  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  compel  the  person  accused  to  plead  to  it  ? 

T.  Like  any  other  serious  charge,  the  man  who  is  conscious 
of  innocence  ought  to  confute  it. 

P.  If  a  man  were  publicly  accused  of  theft,  would  the  magis 
trate  call  upon  him  to  disprove  the  accusation  ? 

T.  Not  till  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  was  made  had 
been  stated. 

P.  Might  I  then  fairly  ask  my  accusers  to  state  the  grounds 
— to  produce  the  proofs  on  which  they  based  their  charge, 
before  I  condescended  to  notice  it  ? 

T.  That  cannot  be  doubted. 

P.  And  if,  in  answer  to  my  challenge,  they  had  no  acts  of 
mine  to  allege  against  me,  should  I  be  justified  in  exposing 
their  recklessness  and  ignorance  ? 

T.  They  would  richly  deserve  such  exposure. 

P.  When  an  accuser  makes  a  charge  which  he  cannot  sub 
stantiate,  is  it  lawful  to  condemn  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  of 
the  very  act  which  he  is  imputing  to  another,  and  of  defamation 
besides  ? 

T.  Lawful  and  most  desirable,  if  the  accuser  be  guilty. 

P.  Tell  me,  then,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  of  what  religion 
your  friends  consider  me  to  be  the  enemy  ? 

T.  Of  the  Christian  religion. 

P.  Of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  any  possible  inter 
pretation,  or  only  according  to  some  particular  interpretation  ? 

T.  We  never    heard    them    make   a    distinction    between 
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different  interpretations  or  expositions  of  Christianity.  "With 
them  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  Christianity  since  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ. 

P.  I  know  they  will  not  welcome  one  who  intrudes  upon 
their  sleepy  faith ;  but  I  must  insist  upon  their  opening  their 
eyes  to  facts  which  are  indisputable.  However  elastic  the 
words  which  are  made  to  represent  things  the  most  opposite ; 
the  things  are  not  the  same  because  they  are  called  by  the 
same  name.  Is  the  religion  which  justifies  slavery  the  same 
religion  as  that  which  condemns  it  ?  The  Christian  religion, 
as  differently  interpreted,  does  both.  A  man  who  cherishes 
the  Christian  religion  in  one  sense  must  be  its  enemy  in  the 
other.  Of  which  am  I  accused  ? 

T.  You  must  know  very  well,  that  believers  in  the  Christian 
religion  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  religion  in  this  light. 

P.  Self-styled  believers,  you  mean.  You  seem  to  object  to 
my  inquiring  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  question  put  to  me, 
before  I  commit  myself  to  an  answer.  A  slavery-justifying 
and  a  slavery- condemning  Christian,  each  says  to  me,  Are  you 
a  Christian  ?  I  cannot  say  Yes  to  both  of  them.  And  the  one 
to  whom  I  answer  "not  a  Christian  like  unto  you,"  retorts 
upon  me  that  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  in  other  words,  that  I  am 
an  enemy  to  religion. 

T.  In  this  country,  happily,  the  name  of  Christian  can  no 
longer  be  desecrated  by  being  attached  to  slave-holders.  Are 
you  not  unnecessarily  falling  back  upon  former  evil  practices 
eschewed  by  all  Christians,  to  establish  distinctions  which  no 
longer  exist  ? 

P.  Have  we  not,  in  the  present  day,  Churchmen,  Roman 
Catholics,  Dissenters,  Converts,  Perverts,  Renegades,  and 
Heretics  ?  Do  they  not  severally  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
title  of  "  Christian  ;  "  and  are  they  equally  certain  of  extending 
that  title  to  one  another  ? 

T.  Nevertheless,  they  all  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  a 
common  Christianity. 

P.  You  delight  me ;  for  I  am  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from 
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you  what  has  hitherto  eluded  my  grasp.  What  are  those  fun 
damentals  agreed  in  by  all  who  assume  the  name  .of  Christian, 
and  make  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  ? 

T.  A  belief  in  God  and  the  Saviour. 

P.  Such  conscientious  and  pains-taking  men  as  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  excuse  my  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  words 
"  God,"  and  "  Saviour,"  represent  the  same  ideas,  in  the 
persons  who  use  them  to  me,  that  they  call  up  in  myself.  If 
they  represented  different  ideas,  and  I  knew  that  they  did, 
should  I  be  warranted  in  answering  the  question,  without  warn 
ing  my  questioners  of  the  difference  between  us  ?  Should  I  not 
be  deceiving  them  ? 

T.  You  would  certainly.  If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  we 
should  think  you  were  amusing  yourself  in  trying  to  perplex  us. 

P.  Is  it  not  that  you  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  you 
have  taken  things  for  granted,  which  you  have  not  thoroughly 
examined  ;  that  you  are  beginning  to  suspect  you  are  not  quite 
so  accurately  informed  as  you  imagined  ?  Let  us  see  if  an 
example,  taken  from  the  events  of  our  own  times,  will  help  us  to 
an  understanding.  The  late  dreadful  carnage  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  occurred  under  the  auspices  of  two  self-styled 
Christian  Emperors  ;  their  respective  clergy  by  no  means 
disavowing  their  pretensions.  Did  each,  with  his  followers, 
believe  in  God  and  the  Saviour  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  it  questioned. 

P.  Your  form  of  answer  makes  me  suspect  that  you  ques 
tion  it.  Not  of  you,  then,  for  yourselves,  but  of  you  as  speaking 
for  a  host  of  self-styled  Christians  ;  am  I  not  compelled  to  ask, 
repulsive  as  it  is  to  put  such  a  question,  in  those  awful  battle 
fields  were  God  and  the  Saviour  represented  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  fighting  on  his  side  ? 

T.  To  be  sure  they  were.  You  never  knew  a  battle  in 
which  God  was  not  invoked  beforehand,  and  afterwards  thanked 
.by  the  victor. 

P.  And  were  God  and  the  Saviour  represented,  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  as  fighting  for  him  ? 
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T.  Yes,  and  with  equal  confidence.  Sad  to  say,  the  omis 
sion  of  an  appeal  to  God  and  the  Saviour,  before  engaging  in 
human  slaughter,  would  be  accounted  impious.  To  shed  blood, 
and  commit  rapine,  provided  Their  names  be  invoked,  are 
Christian  occupations  with  belligerents. 

P.  Giving  equal  credence  to  Austrians  and  French,  should 
we  be  compelled  to  believe  that  God  fought  against  God,  and 
the  Saviour  against  the  Saviour  ? 

T.  Gould  you  not  manage  to  give  expression  to  your  views 
in  more  guarded  language  ?  With  all  that  sympathy  and 
attraction  towards  you  which  our  attendance  at  your  classes 
has  produced  in  us,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  we  are  shocked 
at  some  of  the  questions  which  you  put.  What  would  be  their 
effect  upon  those  who  listen  to  you  for  the  first  time? 

P.  Profiting  by  your  hint,  I  might  possibly  be  at  some  pains 
to  administer  to  their  religious  and  intellectual  wants,  accord 
ing  as  I  judged  of  their  capacity  to  digest.  However  urgent 
may  be  the  need  of  nourishment  to  a  starving  man,  food  must 
at  first  be  administered  to  him  cautiously,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity.  I  am  treating  you  as  practical  inquirers 
and  advanced  learners,  for  whom  truths  cannot  be  couched  in 
language  too  plain  or  too  forcible.  If  it  were  my  duty  to 
announce  to  you  the  commission  of  a  murder,  with  all  the 
horrible  circumstances  of  atrocity  which  distinguished  it,  would 
you  not  be  shocked  ? 

T.  Of  course  we  should.  To  be  otherwise,  is  scarcely  pos 
sible  to  a  human  being. 

P.  Which  would  shock  you  most — the  murder,  or  the  narra 
tion  of  it  ? 

T.  The  murder  clearly ;  but  we  should  also  be  shocked  by 
the  narration. 

P.  Doubtless,  we  should  all  rejoice  were  murders  to  cease 
in  the  land ;  but  so  long  as  society  is  afflicted  by  them,  which 
would  you  prefer,  that  they  should  be  known  and  all  the  cir 
cumstances  brought  home  to  the  perpetrators,  or  that  they 
should  be  hushed  up,  and  hidden  from  society  ? 
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T.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  When  murders 
have  been  committed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  pains 
should  be  taken  to  institute  a  most  careful  search  and  inquiry, 
so  as  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  murderer,  and  to  clear  the 
characters  of  others, who, although  suspected,  are  really  innocent. 

P.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  detailed  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  published  in  the  newspapers,  is  it  better  that  the 
people  who  hear  and  read  should  be  shocked  or  not  ? 

T.  Better  that  they  should  be  shocked.  A  horror  of  crimes 
committed  by  others,  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  an  indisposi 
tion  to  commit  them  may  be  inferred.  A  community  in  which 
the  crimes  that  occur  produce  no  painful  sensation,  must  be  in 
a  very  depraved  state. 

P.  After  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  murderer,  what 
would  you  think  of  the  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  and  of  the 
public  writers  in  commenting  upon  the  facts,  if  they  did  their 
utmost  to  allay  all  the  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust  at  the 
murder,  the  murderer,  and  the  course  of  profligacy  which  led 
him  to  the  deed  ? 

T.  We  should  think  that  they  were  ill  discharging  their  duty 
to  society. 

P.  What  modification  would  be  made  in  your  opinion,  if 
the  course  of  life  which  ended  in  murder,  had  been  marked  by 
an  interlarding  of  strong  expressions  of  regard  for  religion,  by  a 
rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  forms,  and  by  perpetual  appeals 
to  God  and  Christ,  particularly  while  plotting  crime  and  endea 
vouring  to  blind  victims  ? 

T.  Our  horror  at  the  crime  would  be  increased ;  and  every 
body,  from  the  judge  downward,  would  be  bound  to  rebuke  it, 
if  possible,  in  stronger  language.  It  cannot  but  be'an  aggra 
vation  of  any  crime  to  commit  and  conceal  it  under  the  garb  of 
religion.* 

*  Apprehension  of  an  alleged  swindler. — William  Seabright  Chalkley, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  absconded  from  Liverpool  last  year,  being  a 
defaulter  to  the  extent  of  some  40,000/.  to  a  Loan  Society,  of  which  he 
was  Secretary  and  Manager,  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  police  in  South 
ampton,  where  he  was  apprehended  a  day  or  two  since.  It  appears  that 
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P.  There  are  bad  men  who  do  worse  than  this — who  not 
only  use  religion  as  a  means  of  throwing  their  victims  off  their 
guard,  and  of  encouraging  their  myrmidons  to  daring  and 
endurance  in  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine,  but  invoke  the  bless 
ing  of  God  and  Christ  upon  their  intended  iniquities,  and  after 
wards  make  a  display  of  gratitude  for  their  success  through 
Divine  agency.  Which  would  be  the  more  shocking,  silently 
to  sanction,  perhaps  loudly  to  justify,  this  unholy  union  of 
villany  and  religious  pretence,  or  to  vindicate  religion  by  expos 
ing  the  fraud  attempted  in  its  name  ? 

T.  To  allow  the  imposture  and  villany  to  remain  unexposed. 

P.  We  may,  in  examining  the  conduct  of  two  parties  engaged 
in  battle,  be  at  a  loss  sometimes  to  decide  where  the  blame 
rests.  The  act  itself  is  horrible.  Both  may,  one  must,  be  in 
the  wrong.  Wherever  may  be  the  offence,  is  it  not  aggravated 

among  his  numerous  victims  was  a  lady  named  Skinner,  who  was  a  con 
siderable  shareholder  in  the  Loan  Society  in  question,  and  on  whom 
Chalkley  had  also  forged  a  bill  for  400/.  Mrs.  Skinner  has  recently  removed 
to  Southampton,  and  now  resides  in  Sussex  Place.  Walking  down  the 
High  Street  of  that  town  a  few  days  since  in  company  with  her  brother- 
in-law,  she  met  a  man  whom  she  immediately  recognized  to  be 
Chalkley,  and  he,  it  would  seem,  reciprocated  the  recognition  ;  _for  he 
tried  to  evade  her  in  every  possible  way.  To  effect  this  object  he 
stepped  into  a  shop  ;  but  Mrs.  Skinner  followed  him,  and  on  her 
saying  that  she  knew  him,  he  told  her  she  must  be  mistaken.  She 
then  said,  "  I  know  you  very  well,  your  name  is  Chalkley ; " 
when  he  replied,  "No,  madam,  my  name  is  William  Cook."  He 
almost  immediately  went  out  of  the  shop,  and  walked  up  the  street, 
followed  by  the  lady,  who  gave  him  into  the  custody  of  the  first  police 
man  she  met.  The  prisoner  was  taken  before  the  borough  magistrates  on 
Saturday,  the  bench  being  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bernard,  Fall,  and  Steb- 
bing,  and  remanded  till  this  morning,  when  he  will  be  again  brought  up 
and  handed  over  to  the  authorities  at  Liverpool.  The  fact  of  Chalkley's 
apprehension  was  telegraphed  to  Liverpool,  and  an  answer  was  returned 
announcing  that  a  detective  officer  would  leave  there  on  Saturday  after 
noon,  and  he  was  expected  at  Southampton  last  night.  The  prisoner 
had  been  living  with  a  relative  at  Southampton  since  his  return  to  this 
country,  and  on  searching  the  house  several  letters  and  documents  were 
found  proving  his  identity.  Among  these  papers  is  a  printed  certificate 
of  his  admission  and  recognition  as  a  "  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church"  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  as  the  "Kev. 
William  S.  Cook,"  and  also  letters  from  the  pastor  of  the  Church,  the 
Kev.  W.  Thompson,  giving  "  our  dear  friend  W.  S.  Cook"  a  very  high 
character  for  "piety,"  "sound  doctrine,"  and  other  good  qualities.— 
Times,  17  th  June,  1861. 
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by  tlie  intrusion  of  the  Almighty — sometimes  calling  him  the 
God  of  battles,  into  the  field  of  carnage  ? 

T.  It  is. 

P.  How  does  Christian  practice  compare  with  that  of  the 
heathens,  who,  as  you  know,  brought  their  gods  on  the  battle 
field,  and  in  general  were  not  shy  of  mixing  up  celestial  with 
terrestrial  concerns  ? 

T.  Everybody  admits  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  has 
greatly  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  although  it  has  not  yet 
prevailed  in  putting  a  stop  to  war. 

P.  That  sentiment  deserves  a  place  in  one  of  your  school- 
books.  Possibly  it  is  to  be  found  there.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  more  intelligent  Christians  will  admire  your  mode 
of  asserting  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
pioneers  of  progress  have  had  little  reason  to  thank  the  recog 
nized  exponents  of  Christianity  for  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  labours.  There  are  men,  unworthy  perhaps  of 
being  numbered  by  your  friends  among  "  good  Christians,'* 
who  would  rather  see  the  ministers  of  a  cherished  religion  con 
cur  in  reprobating  the  acts  and  preventing  the  ignorance  which 
lead  to  war,  and  in  keeping  aloof  from  it,  than  in  enlisting  in  it 
as  eagerly  as  soldiers,  in  accepting  its  emoluments,  in  blessing 
the  paraphernalia  and  pageantry  by  which  its  horrors  are  meant 
to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  in  alluring  and  encouraging  re 
cruits  by  assurances  of  the  favour  of  God  in  addition  to  the 
state  pay.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficiently  irreligious,  they 
boast,  besides,  of  the  influence  of  their  religion  in  softening 
the  horrors  of  war.  Are  we  ever  told  of  the  influence  of  reli 
gion  in  softening  the  horrors  of  murder  ? 

T.  Not  exactly  ;  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  religion  has 
been  instrumental  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  murders. 

P.  I  am  not  disposed  to  raise  a  discussion  just  now  upon 
the  accuracy  or  appropriateness  of  that  assertion,  which  doubt 
less  is  the  result  of  cautious  preparatory  investigation.  You 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  what  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
the  effect  of  one  kind  of  religion  will  not  be  the  effect  of 
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another  kind,  and  different  kinds  may  lurk  under  one  name. 
Tell  me,  how  did  the  heathens  represent  their  gods  as  partici 
pating  in  that  cruel  pastime — war  ? 

T.  Their  gods  were  cut  out  for  the  work  :  human  slaughter 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the  heathen 
gods. 

P.  Did  the  heathens  ever  represent  their  Jupiter,  or  even 
that  bloody  monster,  Mars,  as  fighting  against  himself? 

T.  No ;  having  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  who  were  seldom  of 
one  mind  among  themselves,  there  was  scope  for  a  god  or  two 
on  each  side  to  favour  the  work  of  slaughter. 

P.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  heathen  gods  ? 

T.  We  have  always  looked  upon  them  as  the  creation  of 
human  barbarism  and  superstition,  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  those  men  who  were  regarded  as  heroes  by  their  fellows — 
irascible,  courageous,  hardy,  lascivious,  vindictive,  capricious, 
and  cruel. 

P.  Were  the  heathens  doing  any  thing  inconsistent  or  incre 
dible,  when  they  represented  such  gods  as  taking  an  active  pail 
in  scenes  of  outrage,  blood  and  fury  ? 

T.  Not  that  we  can  see.  The  employment  assigned  to 
their  gods  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  characters  attributed 
to  them. 

P.  Would  you  also  say  that  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty 
in  human  affairs,  as  perpetually  represented  by  Christians, 
corresponded  with  His  exalted  attributes  ? 

T.  It  would  be  impious  to  say  that. 

P.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  so  awful  a  subject 
as  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  manifestations  of  them  on 
earth,  ought  neither  to  be  lightly  entered  upon  nor  lightly 
passed  from.  Let  me  ask  if,  among  all  the  men  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted,  there  were  one  who  stood  pre-eminently 
high  with  you  for  wisdom  and  goodness,  what  would  your 
feelings  be  on  hearing  him  spoken  of  as  actively  engaged  in 
some  silly  discreditable  work  ? 
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T.  Disbelief  of  the  fact,  indignation  at  the  calumny,  and  a 
wish  to  expose  the  slanderers. 

P.  And  if  on  challenging  the  slanderers  for  proof  of  their 
statements,  they  refused  to  retract,  nay  persisted  in  repeating 
it,  telling  you  at  the  same  time  that  they  quite  agreed  in  your 
exalted  estimate  of  your  friend,  what  would  you  think  of  them? 

T.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  think  which  predominated 
most  in  their  baseness — stupidity  or  hypocrisy  ? 

P.  Ought  the  Majesty  of  the  Almighty  to  be  treated  with 
greater  or  less  reverence  than  the  character  of  a  good  man  ? 

T.  Not  with  less,  although  it  is  impossible  to  show  reverence 
for  the  Majesty  of  the  Almighty  without  respecting  the  charac 
ters  of  good  men. 

P.  Reverting  to  the  treatment  of  the  Almighty  by  the  two 
so-called  Christian  Emperors  and  their  abettors,  would  it  raise 
me  in  your  estimation,  would  it  relieve  me  from  the  imputation 
of  hostility  to  religion,  were  I  to  profess  myself  a  Christian  like 
unto  them,  believing  in  their  God,  and  trusting  for  redemption 
in  their  Christ  ? 

T.  A  very,  very  small  minority,  and  they  not  the  more  in 
telligent,  of  the  people  of  this  country,  would  wish  you  to 
accept  God  and  Christ  as  portrayed  by  either  a  French  or 
Austrian  Emperor,  especially  when  using  those  holy  names  to 
screen  the  consequences  of  a  long  course  of  treachery  and 
violence  on  either  side.  But  where  nations  are  engaged  in  a 
righteous  struggle  for  self-defence  or  for  putting  down  a  dis 
turber  of  the  general  peace,  we  see  no  impropriety  in  their 
appealing  to  God  for  His  support,  or  in  their  gratefully  acknow 
ledging  His  assistance,  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
their  Redeemer,  after  they  have  been  blessed  with  victory  and 
success.  The  war  in  the  Crimea,  which  this  nation,  at  least, 
engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  act  of  most  bare 
faced  iniquity,  was  one  in  which  the  omission  first  to  ask  for 
Divine  assistance,  and  afterwards  to  express  gratitude  for  it, 
would  have  savoured  of  impiety. 

P.  Can  the  occasions   ever  occur,  or  must  they  not  be  ex- 
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ceedingly  rare,  when  both  belligerents,  being  Christians,  can 
be  justified  in  asking  or  expecting  the  special  intervention  of 
their  God  and  Saviour  ? 

T.  The  occasions  may  even  be  rare  when  one  only  of  the 
belligerents  can  be  justified  in  feeling  confidence  enough  in 
the  goodness  of  his  cause.  When  so  rare  an  occasion  does 
occur,  there  seems  to  be  all  the  more  reason  for  not  neglecting 
it.  We  had  more  than  one  ground  for  confiding  in  the  good 
ness  of  our  cause,  and  for  being  encouraged  to  appeal  to 
Heaven  for  assistance.  We  were  resisting  the  aggressor, 
and  our  Church  provides  us  with  a  purer  exposition  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  the  Greek  Church  provides  to  its 
communicants. 

P.  You  are  introducing  a  matter  on  which  I  am.  not  pre 
pared  to  give  an  opinion.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Greek  Church.  I  am  unacquainted  with  them.  That 
the  Eussians  were  the  wrong-doers  I  have  no  doubt.  But  to 
avoid  an  element  of  such  uncertainty,  to  me  at  least  if  not  to 
you,  as  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Greek  Churches, 
let  us  turn  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  United  States.  If 
I  am  not  misinformed,  both  parties  to  this  most  melancholy  of 
all  the  melancholy  spectacles  of  modern  times,  claim  to  be 
engaged  in  a  "  holy  "  cause.  And  a  holy  cause  among  Christians 
means  one  approved  by  God  and  Christ,  not  that  either  party  is 
slow  in  appealing  to  them  by  name.  Would  you,  as  a  Christian 
looker-on,  pronounce  on  which  side  Divine  approbation  is  likely 
to  be  bestowed  ? 

T.  If  there  ever  be  an  occasion  when  man  may  venture, 
without  presumption  or  irreverence,  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
God's  judgment  in  human  affairs,  it  must  be  such  a  one  as  this. 
We  should  think  that  He  can  favour  neither  party.  A  minority 
secedes,  with  every  demonstration  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
accompanied  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  threats  of  aggression, 
from  an  union  of  states,  which  if  found  no  longer  acceptable 
to  their  feelings  nor  adapted  to  their  wants,  would  have  been 
broken  up  very  differently  by  a  people  deserving  to  be  called 
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religions.  While  the  United  States,  for  so  they  may  he  called 
even  after  the  amputation  hy  which  diseased  members  have 
been  severed  from  them,  instead  of  setting  to  work  to  heal  the 
wound  and  obtain  increased  vitality  from  the  very  operation, 
are  engaging  in  mortal  strife,  success  in  which  would  hamper 
them  with  the  duty  of  governing  millions  of  their  late  fellow- 
citizens  against  their  consent. 

P.  Then  you  would  no  more  recommend  me  to  accept  Grod 
and  Christ,  as  they  are  believed  in  either  by  the  Northern  or 
the  Southern  States  of  the  late  United  States  of  America,  than 
you  would  have  me  accept  Them  from  either  of  the  two  Em 
perors.  An  American,  who  made  a  selection  between  the  two 
and  wished  to  avow  his  preference  in  security,  would  do  well  to 
keep  to  his  own  side  of  the  border,  and  thus  escape  the  de 
monstrations  of  Christian  love  which  might  await  him  on  the 
other. 

T.  Because  men,  led  away  by  their  passions  and  seduced 
through  their  infirmities,  commit  actions  not  sanctified  by  their 
religion,  the  religion  itself  is  not  to  be  inculpated. 

P.  Certainly  not.  A  broad  line  of  distinction,  as  we  have 
said  before,  must  be  drawn  between  those  acts  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  bad,  which  are  committed  by  individuals 
led  away  by  their  passions  or  succumbing  to  temptations  too 
strong  for  them  to  resist,  and  those  other  acts,  which,  if  bad, 
are  not  held  to  be  so  by  prevailing  opinion,  or  felt  to  be  so  by 
those  who  commit,  and  encourage,  and  tolerate  them.  To  do 
murder,  to  forge  a  signature,  to  bear  false  witness,  to  pick  a 
pocket,  to  embezzle — these  are  acts  contrary  to  law,  and  held 
also  to  be  contrary  to  religion,  forbidden  by  God  and  the 
Saviour.  In  spite  of  all  this,  they  are  committed  by  a  few ; 
but  society — the  collective  nations,  denounce  them.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  law,  prevailing  opinion,  written  religion, 
verbal  religion,  practical  religion,  as  exemplified  in  conduct, 
all  concur  in  stamping  them  as  contrary  to  religion.  Is  it  as 
easy  to  pronounce  in  regard  to  all  acts,  as  it  is  in  regard  to 
these,  which  are  and  which  are  not  contrary  to  religion  ? 
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T.  There  is  great  difficulty  with  some  of  them.  That,  we 
think,  is  generally  admitted. 

P.  Some  acts  have  glided  down  the  current  of  public  opinion 
out  of  one  class  into  another.  We  may  feel  no  hesitation  in 
characterizing  as  they  deserve  the  acts  of  the  Crusaders,  of 
traders  in  slaves,  and  of  owners  of  privateers ;  but  what 
opinion  of  these  acts  was  held  by  our  forefathers  ? 

T.  As  abettors  of  these  acts,  they  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  murderers  and  thieves  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old 
did  to  publicans  and  sinners. 

P.  The  distinction  between  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the 
one  hand,  and  publicans  and  sinners  on  the  other,  is,  that  the 
first  commit  bad  acts,  which  are  not  condemned  by  the  respect 
able  portions  of  society,  while  the  second  commit  those  bad  acts 
which  are  condemned  by  them.  Knowing  what  you  do  of  the 
pains  that  I  take  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  bad,  and  to  help  others  to  a  method  of  investigation 
which  cannot  mislead,  ought  I  to  allow  the  name  of  religion  to 
be  used  to  deter  me  ? 

T.  You  must  feel  that  the  name  of  religion  would  be  used 
irreligiously  for  such  a  purpose.  The  right  and  the  good,  once 
ascertained,  cannot  but  be  religious. 

P.  If  my  Pharisaical  calumniators,  like  those  of  old,  were 
striving  to  entrap  me  with  their  questions,  would  you  recom 
mend  me  to  acknowledge  their  God  to  be  my  God,  and  their 
Saviour  to  be  my  Saviour,  because  one  word  may  be  made 
to  denote  ideas  so  opposite  ?  or  to  reject  them,  as  I  would 
the  god  of  the  bandit  of  the  middle  ages,  who  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  the  "  Friend  to  God  and  enemy  to  all  mankind  "  ? 

T.  You  demur,  in  fact,  to  questions  expressed  in  words, 
the  significance  of  which  is  not  fixed  with  precision ;  and  the 
more  sacred  the  subject,  the  greater  will  be  your  caution  and 
hesitation. 

P.  I  think  we  must  go  a  step  further.  We  are  bound  to 
reject,  as  irreligious,  all  professions  of  religion  which  do  not 
correspond  with  the  conduct  habitually  practised  and  approved; 
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and  also  to  accept  no  conduct  as  religious  which  is  not  good, 
however  much  it  may  be  upheld  by  the  self- constituted  inter 
preters  of  religion.  We  must  give  no  quarter  to  "  religious 
bandits."  Let  me  ask,  if  you  wanted  a  cook,  how  would  you 
set  about  forming  your  judgment  of  the  candidates  who  offered 
themselves  for  your  acceptance  ? 

T.  We  should  endeavour  to  learn  which  among  them,  with 
a  character  satisfactory  in  all  other  respects,  could  bring  proof 
of  her  capacity  to  cook  and  serve  up  food  to  our  liking. 

P.  Your  judgment  would  be  formed  upon  evidence  of  past 
conduct.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  would  you  not 
be  influenced  by  knowing  that  she  could  recite,  without  fal 
tering,  the  whole  of  the  most  approved  edition  of  the  best 
work  on  cookery  ? 

T.  That  would  have  mighty  little  weight  with  us. 

P.  Would  you  attach  still  less  weight  to  it,  if  you  ascer 
tained  that  her  cookery,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  cookery  which  she  repeated  and  professed  ? 

T.  Still  less,  or  rather  none  at  all. 

P.  Would  you  judge  architects,  upholsterers,  shipwrights, 
and  engineers  in  the  same  way  ? 

T.  Assuredly,  by  their  works. 

P.  Are  proofs  of  good  work  the  only  evidence  you  would  accept, 
on  which  to  form  your  judgment  of  the  goodness  of  workmen  ? 

T.  We  know  of  no  other  reliable. 

P.  In  the  absence  of  such  proofs,  would  you  mistrust  pro 
fessions  of  faith  ? 

T.  At  all  events,  we  would  accept  no  professions  of  faith 
unless  accompanied  by  proofs  of  good  works. 

P.  And  if  the  professions  of  faith  were  not  merely  unaccom 
panied  by  proofs  of  good  works,  but  were  actually  accompanied 
by  proofs  of  bad  workmanship,  evincing  an  utter  disregard  of 
what  it  was  professed  ought  to  be  executed  ? 

T.  Our  rejection  of  their  pretences  would  be  made  with 
mixed  feelings  of  pity,  contempt,  and  disgust  for  the  baseness 
of  the  workmen. 
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P.  Are  you  not  much  more  circumspect  in  admitting  claims 
to  be  received  as  good  workmen,  than  you  are  in  admitting 
claims  to  be  received  as  good  Christians  ? 

T.  We  hope  not. 

P.  Possibly  I  misunderstand  you.  Did  you  not  say  that 
certain  persons,  described  by  you  as  "good  Christians,"  had 
denounced  me  as  an  enemy  to  religion  ? 

T.  They  are  labouring  under  a  mistake ;  but  we  feel  con 
vinced  that  they  are  conscientious  in  believing  you  to  be  an 
enemy  to  religion. 

P.  You  excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  accus 
tomed  to  believe,  independently  of  proof:  a  dangerous  habit, 
as  affects  their  character  for  trustworthiness,  whether  reporting 
upon  the  reputations  of  their  neighbours,  or  glorifying,  or 
rather,  I  should  say  falsifying,  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead. 
We  must  not  suffer  the  sacred  theme  of  religion  to  be  denied 
either  by  the  unscrupulousness  or  the  obtuseness  of  those  who 
make  it  a  profession. 

T.  The  fierceness  of  your  onslaught  quite  throws  us  off 
our  balance.  We  feel  tongue-tied. 

P.  Eeflect  awhile,  and  recover  your  self-possession.  Bear 
in  mind  that  you  have  put  me  on  my  defence.  I  am  not  the 
accuser.  You  say  that  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  what  they 
hold  to  be  infamous  against  me,  are  "  conscientious."  If  the 
charge  be  nothing  more  than  an  outburst  of  stolid  malignity, 
ought  I  not  to  shake  their  testimony  out  of  their  own  mouths  ? 

T.  But  you  do  shake  it  so  unmercifully ! 

P.  You  do  not  say,  perhaps  you  do  not  mean,  that  I  have 
gone  beyond  what  was  required  of  me,  in  order  to  expose  and 
make  manifest  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their  testimony  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  their  own  misconduct, 
or,  if  one  might  stoop  to  use  their  language,  their  own 
impious  blasphemies.  To  be  merciful  to  an  untrustworthy 
witness,  whether  his  untrustworthiness  originate  in  mendacity 
or  stupidity,  is  to  assist  in  screening  the  guilty,  in  convicting 
the  innocent,  and  in  spreading  feelings  of  alarm  and  insecurity 
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throughout  society.  Your  expression,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is 
unfortunate.  The  "  unmerciful  shaking  of  a  false  witness,"  is 
an  expression  of  pity  for  a  perjurer,  and  might  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  his  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his 
perjury,  by  fixing  them  upon  his  intended  victim.  But  let 
us  not  be  detained  from  our  main  inquiry :  Are  you  disposed 
to  take  as  much  pains  to  ascertain  who  is  a  good  Christian  as 
who  is  a  good  cook '? 

T.  You  ought  not  to  doubt  it. 

P.  A  good  cook,  we  have  agreed,  is  .one  who  cooks  good 
dinners.  Who  is  a  good  Christian  ? 

T.  He  must,  at  least,  be  one  who  does  good  works.  ".By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

P.  You  would  hardly  object  to  the  quaint  expression  of  one 
of  the  early  fathers, — "  He  who  does  good  is  a  Christian, 
though  he  be  an  atheist."  May  I  add,  "and  who  does  not 
connive  at  good  works  left  undone"  ? 

T.  Of  course.  To  connive  at  good  works  left  undone  is  not 
very  far  removed  from  doing  bad  works. 

P.  Is  any  kind  of  conduct  specially  enjoined  by  the 
Christian  religion  ? 

T.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
words  of  the  Saviour,  will  suffice  to  convey  to  you  our  notions 
of  the  conduct  enjoined  to  Christians. 

P.  Quite.  And  of  which  conduct  can  we  judge  more 
readily, — that  towards  God  or  that  towards  man  ? 

T.  Of  conduct  towards  man.  We  can  scarcely  judge  of 
conduct  towards  God,  except  through  conduct  towards  man. 
Conduct  towards  God  is  not  otherwise  cognizable,  beyond  each 
individual's  consciousness. 

P.  Is  "  Love  one  another,"  then,  the  Divine  precept  by 
which  love  to  God  may  most  readily  be  judged  ? 
T.  More  readily  than  by  any  other  known  to  us. 
P.  Granting  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  inferring 
that  love  to  God  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  those  who  show  most 
indubitably  their  love  to  man,  is  there  any  such  difficulty  to 
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prevent  our  affirming  the  negative — -that  love  to  God  cannot  be 
felt  by  those  who  evince  in  their  conduct  want  of  love  to  man  ? 

T.  There  is  not. 

P.  What  ought  we  to  surmise  of  those  professing  Christians 
who,  while  they  evince  in  their  conduct  little  or  no  love  to 
man,  are  loud  in  their  proclamations  of  love  to  God  ? 

T.  That  they  are  unconsciously  advertising  their  hypocrisy, 
while  thinking  to  parade  their  Christianity. 

P.  Many  of  the  sins  of  commission,  and  some  also  of  the 
sins  of  omission,  in  the  conduct  of  man  to  man,  have  departed 
from  us,  but  there  yet  remains  to  perplex,  if  not  to  shame  us, 
the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor.  How  do  you  think  the 
rich  Christians  obey  the  divine  precept,  "  Love  one  another," 
in  their  conduct  to  the  poor  ? 

T.  You  are  raising  a  difficult  question. 

P.  And  if  that  difficult  question  concerns  our  suffering 
fellow- creatures,  ought  it  not  to  be  raised  ? 

T.  Yes  :  but  we  must  be  careful  how  we  raise  it,  lest  we  do 
mischief ;  and  great  mischief  would  be  done  if  the  notion  were 
set  afloat  that  the  rich  either  caused  the  poverty  of  the  poor, 
or  were  able  to  prevent  it. 

P.  There  were  two  men  who  came  into  the  possession  of 
great  riches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  each  was  a  poverty- 
stricken  population.  One  of  the  rich  men  went  among  his 
poor  neighbours,  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  had  self-help 
in  them,  did  some  good  turn  to  all,  gathered  the  children 
together  in  a  well-appointed  school,  and  engaged  for  them 
excellent  teachers.  The  other  gathered  his  friends  about  him, 
lived  hospitably  and  merrily.  When  he  thought  of  his  poor 
neighbours,  he  pitied  them,  and  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  had  not  caused  their  poverty,  and  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  prevent  it.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  sup 
posing  two  such  rich  men  to  live  for  many  years,  and  to 
persevere  in  the  conduct  with  which  they  set  out,  should  you 
expect  that  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  number  of  the 
destitute  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  ? 
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T.  No  doubt  there  would  be  less  destitution  among  the 
people  raised  out  of  any  school  approaching  to  your  standard 
of  excellence. 

P.  Are  you  not  in  contradiction  with  yourselves  ? 

T.  You  must  allow  us  to  correct  and  limit  our  first  assertion. 
We  meant  that  the  possessions  of  the  rich  are  not  the  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  the  poor;  and  that  charitable  contributions 
applied  to  the  relief  of  poverty  will  not  prevent,  but  may 
extend  it. 

P.  Would  a  judicious  application  of  the  riches  of  the  rich 
to  the  education  of  children  who  must  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
education,  tend  to  avert  future  destitution  ? 

T.  It  would. 

P.  How,  then,  shall  we  say  those  rich  obey  the  divine  pre 
cept,  "  love  one  another,"  who  suffer  any  children  within  their 
reach  to  remain  uneducated  ? 

T.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  disobey  it. 

P.  How  do  they  show  their  love  for  God  ? 

T.  Neither  do  they  love  God,  unless  it  be  possible  to  love 
God  and  disregard  little  children,  the  most  helpless  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

P.  Will  you  not  be  disposed  to  retract  or  reconsider  this 
answer,  if  I  can  show  you  that  rich  men — men  rolling  in 
wealth,  eminent  men,  men  highly  esteemed,  particularly  by 
bishops  and  heads  of  colleges,  well-endowed  clergymen,  and 
learned  judges,  men  regular  at  church,  constant  in  prayer,  loud 
in  proclaiming  their  belief  in  God  and  a  Saviour,  live  as  if  they 
were  quite  unconscious  that  a  well-contrived  application  of  a 
small  part  of  their  superfluities  would  save  the  larger  number 
of  the  children,  now  neglected,  from  worse  than  destitution — ' 
from  pollution,  crime,  and  sin  ? 

T.  We  give  in.  The  rich  men,  Christian  according  to  the 
verdict  of  former  days,  lived  precisely  in  the  same  way,  face  to 
face  with  the  slave-trade,  impressment,  duelling,  and  other 
abominations ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these 
were  most  unchristian  practices.  We  dare  not,  therefore, 
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refuse  to  admit  that  an  offence  still  more  heinous,  although 
sanctioned  and  tolerated  by  self-styled  Christians,  must  also 
be  unchristian.  You  must,  however,  be  aware,  that  people 
who  live  hedged  in  with  a  phraseology  of  holiness,  unholy  as 
their  lives  may  be  in  your  estimation,  will  never  permit  you  to 
fight  the  battle  with  them  on  your  own  ground.  They  will  tax 
you  with  unbelief,  with  the  denial  of  a  Saviour,  with  atheism. 

P.  They  mistake  me.  I  have  no  battle  to  fight.  I  seek 
truth,  and  having  found  it,  and  yearning  to  act  up  to  it — that 
is,  having  recognized  what  is  good  conduct,  and  wishing  to 
practise  and  recommend  it — do  you  think  I  am  to  be  deterred 
by  personalities,  however  rude,  by  insinuations,  however  vile, 
or  by  calumnies,  however  false  ?  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  never 
plead  to  their  indictment ;  but  I  insist  upon  their  first  showing 
clean  hands  in  court. 

T.  And  are  you  in  hopes  of  preserving  yourself  by  this 
means  from  the  necessity  of  pleading  altogether  ? 

P.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  will  gladly  assist  them  to  purge 
themselves  from  their  iniquities,  and  to  fit  themselves  to  make 
a  decent  as  well  as  a  devout  appearance  in  court. 

T.  And  how  will  you  do  this  ? 

P.  Rigid  self-examination  is  the  process  which  they  must  go 
through.  They  must  wash  their  own  hands,  which  they  do  not 
now  attempt,  because  to  them  their  hands  appear  clean.  We 
must  try  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  colour  of  their  own 
hands.  As  a  help  to  the  capacity  of  self-examination,  I  will 
try  to  put  them  up  to  the  work  by  acting  as  their  preliminary 
examiner.  Suppose  you  answer  for  them  in  the  first  instance. 

T.  We  will  do  our  best. 

P.  Can  a  bad  man  be  a  good  Christian  ? 

T.  No. 

P.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  call  those  who  act  in  a  way  to 
bring  suffering  upon  society,  or  who  hold  back  when  their 
intercession  is  unmistakably  called  for  to  avert  suffering  from 
society  ? 

T.  Bad  men. 
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P.  May  I  call  ill-treatment  of  children  and  connivance  at 
their  neglect  or  abandonment,  conduct  that  exposes  society  to 
suffering  ? 

T.  Certainly,  and  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  either,  bad 
men.  Painful  as  such  admissions  may  be  to  any  present 
generation,  they  must  be  made,  if  all  thoughts  of  amendment 
for  future  generations  are  not  to  be  abandoned. 

P.  Now,  as  you  wish  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
tell  me,  whether  would  the  men  whom  you  have  just  confessed 
to  be  bad,  promote  Christianity  more  by  denying  Christ,  or  by 
appealing  to  Him  in  justification  of  their  conduct  ? 

T.  Denying  Christ  would  not  make  their  conduct  less  black. 

P.  You  are  doing  full  justice  to  the  "  good  Christians  " 
whom  you  have  undertaken  to  represent.  You  have  not 
emancipated  yourselves  from  the  habit  of  evading  unpleasant 
questions.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form.  If  bad 
acts  are  to  be  committed,  and  there  be  persons  who  profess, 
and  others  who  reject  Christianity — by  which  of  the  two  would 
you  rather  that  the  bad  acts  were  committed  ? 

T.  By  those  who  rejected  Christianity. 

P.  And  why  ? 

T.  Because  no  disgrace  would  thereby  be  attached,  even  in 
appearance,  to  Christianity. 

P.  And  if  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected  by  some,  and  pro 
fessed  by  others,  by  whom  would  you  rather  it  were  pro 
fessed  ? 

T.  By  good  men,  of  course. 

P.  And  why  ? 

T.  Because  no  specious  appearance  of  goodness  would  be 
thrown  by  them  over  bad  acts,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  to 
the  damage  of  society. 

P.  Allow  me  now  to  put  together  your  answers.  Of  two 
men,  equally  bad  in  other  respects,  the  professing  Christian  is 
a  worse  Christian  than  the  non-professing,  because,  as  far  as 
he  can,  he  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute.  And  of  two  men, 
who  commit  equally  bad  acts,  one  a  professing  Christian,  the 
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other  not,  the  professing  Christian  is  the  worse  man,  because 
lie  assists  in  throwing  a  veil  of  sanctity  over  had  conduct. 

T.  We  are  hound  to  admit  that  you  have  summed  up  with 
perfect  fairness. 

P.  I  fear  that  the  case  against  your  self-proclaimed  Chris 
tian  friends  is  stronger  than  I  have  yet  put  it.  They  meet 
with  people  who  are  urgently  calling  attention  to  a  fatal  omission 
in  what  has  hitherto  been  attempted  for  children  under  the  name 
of  education.  How  do  your  "Christian  friends"  respond  to 
this  call  ?  By  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  by  whispering  insinua 
tions  against  the  Christianity  of  those  who  make  it,  and  by 
arousing  suspicions  and  distrust,  so  that  a  hearing  may  be 
denied  to  them. 

T.  But  you  must  do  them  the  justice  to  remember  that  they 
do  not  admit  the  omission  of  which  you  speak. 

P.  As  the  omission  is  plain  to  you,  how  happens  it  to  con 
tinue  hidden  from  them  ?  Can  they  not,  or  will  they  not  see  ? 

T.  Their  infatuation — for  such  we  cannot  but  call  it — seems 
to  be  caused  rather  by  a  dislike  to  look,  than  by  any  defect  of 
sight.  A  dislike  to  look,  although  it  leads  to  the  same  result, 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  wilful  blindness — a  determination  not  to 
see. 

P.  If  dislike  to  look  lead  to  not  seeing,  and  not  seeing  lead 
to  not  doing ;  and  that  which  thereby  is  not  done  be  some 
thing  essential  to  well-being,  should  those  who  are  smitten  with 
this  dislike  be  left  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  power  ? 

T.  Your  aim  is  evident.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  dispossess  them,  means  to  engage  in  controversy  and  strife, 
not  a  very  improving  occupation,  and  one  to  be  escaped  from 
if  possible. 

P.  Assuredly.  As  omissions  have  to  be  supplied,  and  alte 
rations  have  to  be  made  in  other  works  besides  those  of  educa 
tion,  can  we  learn,  think  you,  how  to  avoid  strife,  and  yet  not 
shut  out  improvement,  by  examining  the  method  of  manage 
ment  in  some  of  them  ? 

T.  If  heads  of  industrial  concerns  and  managers  of  works 
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were  to  refuse  to  adopt  the  improvements  presented  to  them, 
they  know  that  they  would  soon  be  deserted  by  their  customers, 
and  abler  administrators  would  occupy  their  places.  This 
knowledge  quickens  their  perceptions,  and  causes  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  only  gratefully  to  accept,  but  diligently  to 
seek  out,  improved  methods.  Sad  to  say,  they  will  sometimes 
even  infringe  patents,  by  which  the  profits  from  inventions  are 
meant  to  be  secured  to  the  inventors. 

P.  And  your  "  Christian  friends  "  reject  the  unpatented  im 
provements  offered  to  them  ? 

T.  They  are  not  looking  for  profit,  like  manufacturers  and 
dealers. 

P.  So  it  would  seem.  Although  we  would  not  quarrel  with 
them,  if  they  were  as  eager  to  adopt  educational  improvements, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  religiousness,  and  to  prevent 
sin,  as  tradesmen  are  to  adopt  industrial  improvements,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  obtain  profit.  Are  wares  more  precious  to 
a  merchant  than  the  souls  of  little  children  to  a  divine  ? 

T.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  divines,  as  if  they  could  en 
tirely  escape  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature. 

P.  Well  said.  But  would  you  allow  them  to  cling  to  their 
malpractices  as  religious,  and  to  warn  off  improvements  as 
irreligious,  or  insist  upon  their  submitting  to  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  tradesmen  ? 

T.  For  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  society, 
submission  ought  to  be  insisted  upon. 

P.  The  figurative  language  familiar  to  us  suggests  a  com 
parison  between  the  duties  of  a  baker  and  those  of  a  religious 
teacher.  One  distributes  corn-bread ;  the  other  distributes 
the  bread  of  life.  What  will  happen  to  the  first,  if  he  adul 
terate,  give  short  weight,  or  turn  out  an  unpalatable  loaf? 

T.  The  smallest  evil  to  befall  him  would  be  the  loss  of  his 
customers  ;  and  hence,  of  his  means  of  living.  The  arm  of 
the  lav/  might  be  stretched  out  against  him  besides. 

P.  Would  no  sanctimonious  pretences  avail  him — not  even 
a  refusal,  for  "  Christ's  sake,"  to  bake  Sunday  dinners  ? 
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T.  There  would  be  but  one  opening  for  his  escape — repent 
ance,  followed  up  by  reform. 

P.  And  how  with  those  who  distribute  the  bread  of  life,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  the  education  of  children  ? 
"What,  if  they  adulterate  and  give  short  weight  ?  What,  if 
they  distribute  theological  garbage,  and  call  it  Christian  doc 
trine  ?  What,  if  they  warn  off  as  infidels  those  who,  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  child-maltreatment,  and  at  the  thought  of  future 
adult  vice  and  misery,  interfere  to  admonish  them  ? 

T.  They  must  be  resisted — if,  possible,  reformed,  otherwise 
superseded. 

P.  To  revert  to  the  omission  which  you  say  your  "  Chris 
tian  friends  "  do  not  admit.  Have  they  ever  attempted  to  do 
more  than  deny  this  omission  ?  Have  they  ever  exposed,  as 
would  be  their  duty,  where  the  mistake  exists  with  those  who 
explain  what  this  omission  is,  and  who  court  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  their  representations  ?  No ;  this  is  beyond  their 
power.  They  are  allowing  this  truth,  as  their  predecessors 
have  allowed  many  other  truths,  to  work  its  way  into  the  minds 
of  good  and  religious  people  through  all  the  impediments  placed 
in  its  way  by  sloth  roused  into  malignity  against  the  disturbers 
of  its  slumbers.  So  far  from  aiding  and  encouraging,  they  are 
opposing  the  spread  of  truth  and  of  good-will  to  man,  in  the 
name  of  a  religion,  the  strongest  recommendation  of  which  is 
that  it  sanctifies  both. 

T.  We  must  say  you  have  made  us  feel  very  uncomfortable. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  men,  whom  we  have  long  looked 
up  to,  either  as  so  ignorant  or  so  bad  as  you  represent  them. 
Your  comparing  them  to  the  Pharisees  of  old  is  particularly 
obnoxious  to  us. 

P.  The  comparison  is  rather  your  own  than  mine.  I  would, 
as  a  rule,  prefer  confining  myself  to  the  investigation  of  acts, 
and  avoid  discussing  the  characters  of  the  men  who  perform 
them.  I  can  more  easily  keep  my  judgment  unclouded,  when 
spared  the  task  of  apportioning  censure  or  praise,  according  as 
either  is  deserved.  You  would  not  have  me  mistake  or  ignore 
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facts,  and  reject  inferences,  because  you  are  able  to  discover 
that  men  whom  you  have  esteemed  become  involved  in  the 
condemnation  which  you  are  unable  to  withhold  ?  If  I  were 
appointed  surveyor  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  an  estate, 
with  which  and  its  manager  I  was  wholly  unacquainted,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  my  duty  to  do  ? 

T.  To  ascertain  that  condition,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  which  you  were  master,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  that  had  brought  it  into  that  condition, 
and  to  point  out  the  course  of  management  likely  to  maintain 
or  improve  that  condition,  according  as  you  judged  it  to  be 
favourable  or  unfavourable. 

P.  If  I  thought  the  management  of  the  estate  indicative  of 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  in  the  steward,  should  I 
be  justified  in  concealing  or  misrepresenting  the  condition  of 
the  estate  in  order  to  screen  the  steward  ? 

T.  No.  For  that  might  be  to  waste  the  revenues  of  an 
estate  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  some  school,  hospital, 
or  asylum,  and  to  connive  at  the  degradation  and  misery  of  all 
the  labourers  dwelling  upon  it. 

P.  Would  you  charge  me  with  harshness  or  bitterness 
towards  the  steward,  if  I  did  my  best  to  convey  to  those  who 
deputed  me  a  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  their  property  in 
every  particular  ? 

T.  Certainly  not.  You  would  be  guilty  of  breach  of  trust 
were  you  to  do  otherwise. 

P.  Might  I  not,  on  discovering  what  appeared  to  me  proofs 
of  negligence,  ignorance,  and  omission,  communicate  with  the 
steward  in  case  he  should  be  able  to  explain  some  portions  of 
his  management,  which  appeared  unsatisfactory  ? 

T.  That  would  be  to  deal  fairly  with  the  steward,  while 
attending  scrupulously  to  the  trust. 

P.  It  might  happen  that,  while  I  was  most  decided  in  my 
judgment  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  estate,  I  should  not 
be  entirely  without  hope  that  the  steward  might  be  awakened 
to  a  perception  of  his  mismanagement,  and  be  put  in  the  way 
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of  conducting  his  stewardship  satisfactorily  for  the  future. 
Ought  I,  in  that  case,  to  strive  to  enlighten  him,  so  that,  while 
reporting  truthfully  upon  the  condition  of  the  estate,  and  upon 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  it,  I  might  recommend  a  further 
trial  of  the  steward,  recently  become  aware  of  his  past  errors, 
and  anxious  to  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  b}r  them  ? 

T.  If  the  good  management  of  the  estate  could  he  secured 
without  sacrificing  the  steward,  it  would  he  a  kindness  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  instruction  to  enahle  him  to 
retain  his  office. 

P.  If,  while  my  mind  was  full  of  the  thoughts  of  serving  him, 
so  far  as  I  could  without  detriment  to  the  estate,  I  met  with 
suspicion  and  resistance  to  all  my  suggestions  ;  and  if,  in  the 
belief  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  was  far  away,  and  incapable 
of  seeing  through  his  misrepresentations,  this  steward  proceeded 
to  accuse  me  falsely,  justifying  his  own  conduct  under  the  plea 
that  he  was  following  out  his  master's  instructions,  and  acting 
up  to  his  orders,  what  course  would  be  open  to  me  ? 

T.  No  other  than  to  report  as  truly  of  his  utter  and  hopeless 
unfitness,  as  of  the  ill-condition  of  the  estate  that  had  resulted 
from  it. 

P.  Would  any  blame  attach  to  me  because  I  had  been 
unable  to  report  upon  the  ill-condition  of  the  estate,  without 
implicating  the  steward  ? 

T.  No.  The  steward  made  it  impossible  to  justify  him 
while  condemning  the  management.  He  it  was  who  insisted 
that  the  improvement  of  the  estate  must  be  looked  upon  as 
hopeless  under  his  stewardship. 

P.  When  a  man  has  suffered  himself,  or  been  suffered  by 
others,  to  glide  into  a  lax  or  slovenly  discharge  of  duty,  and  is 
at  last  disturbed  from  his  slothful  routine,  what  is  the  worst 
line  of  conduct  for  him  to  adopt  ? 

T.  To  fancy  himself  aggrieved,  and  to  look  about  to  discover 
how  he  can  find  an  excuse  for  blaming  anybody  rather  than 
himself.  Walking  unconsciously  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
in  momentary  danger  of  destruction,  he  treats  the  stranger 
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who  would  caution  him  as  an  enemy,  and  regards  his  warn 
ing  as  an  act  of  hostility.  To  a  man  thus  disposed,  pre 
servation  is  impossible.  If  he  will  not  be  warned,  he  cannot 
be  saved. 

P.  What  would  it  be  best  for  him  to  do  ? 

T.  To  shake  off  his  lethargy,  to  receive  the  warning  as 
meant  for  his  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
estate  under  his  charge,  and  not  to  wrap  himself  up  in  mis 
taken  notions  that  his  dignity  might  be  compromised  by  admit 
ting  that  he  was  fallible  and  had  been  inattentive  to  his  duties. 
Among  erring  men,  the  penitent  sinner  is  more  easily  led  into 
the  right  path  than  the  self-righteous. 

P.  Transferring  our  thoughts  from  an  estate  and  its  steward, 
to  a  school  and  its  master,  are  the  interests  at  stake  of  less 
importance  ? 

T.  Of  greater,  we  should  say. 

P.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  trust  under  the  charge  of 
a  schoolmaster  ? 

T.  The  souls  of  little  children. 

P.  Is  the  probable  future  welfare  of  children  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  intelligence  and  skill  with  which  they  are  taught  and 
trained  ? 

T.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
that. 

P.  How  will  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  avowedly  proved  him 
self  unfit  for  his  vocation,  be  dealt  with,  either  by  the  trustees 
of  the  school  or  the  parents  of  the  children  ? 

T.  He  will  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  or  the  children  will 
be  removed  from  his  school. 

P.  If,  instead  of  one  master  avowedly  unfit,  there  be  many 
unconsciously  doing  the  wrong  or  omitting  the  right  thing,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  and  if 
the  parents  and  trustees  share  in  their  unconsciousness,  what 
ought  the  stranger  to  do,  who,  looking  on  their  proceedings, 
observes  their  omissions,  and  thinks  he  could  assist  to  rectify 
them  ? 
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T.  He  ought  to  work  with  all  his  might  to  make  them  con 
scious  of  their  omissions,  and  to  show  how  they  might  be 
supplied. 

P.  And  how  ought  his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  children 
to  be  received  ? 

T.  There  comes  the  difficulty.  He  ought  to  be  welcomed ; 
but,  to  be  welcomed,  he  must  be  understood ;  and  were  he 
understood,  the  necessity  for  his  interposition  would  not  have 
occurred,  and  his  suggestions  would  have  been  anticipated. 
The  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  blindness,  which  closes  their 
eyes  to  the  omission  which  glares  upon  his,  gives  him  the 
appearance  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  an  obstructer,  and  prepares 
for  him  treatment  accordingly.  Besides,  do  not  intruders  push 
themselves  into  schools  as  elsewhere,  and  must  they  not  be 
kept  out,  or  school-work  be  given  up  ? 

P.  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  as  you  state  it.  I  have  felt 
it,  and  have  had  to  deal  with  it  as  I  best  could.  You  agree 
with  me  that  duty,  benevolence,  and  religion  all  point  in 
one  direction :  the  children  must  not  be  abandoned.  Access  to 
the  children  was  sought  by  me  at  the  school-doors.  I  knocked, 
made  known  my  business,  and  was  told,  with  rare  exceptions, 
that  my  services  were  not  needed. 

T.  You  cannot  have  been  much  surprised  at  your  reception  ; 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  inability  of  school-masters  to 
understand  your  object,  not  of  any  indisposition  in  them  to  do 
good  to  their  children.  They  may  have  been  intent  upon  doing 
that  according  to  their  lights. 

P.  Although  I  was  not  greatly  surprised,  I  do  not  regret 
having  made  my  appeal  to  the  schools  and  the  teachers  as  I 
saw  them.  I  am  clear  from  the  blame  of  wishing  to  treat 
them  with  disrespect.  My  good  intentions,  for  so  I  think  I 
may  call  them,  towards  the  children  were  first  embodied  in 
applications  to  the  authorities  actually  in  command  of  existing 
schools.  Were  my  good  intentions  to  remain  inoperative 
because  my  first  attempts  were  not  sufficiently  successful  to 
answer  my  purpose  ? 
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T.  Fortunately,  you  were  not  disposed  to  be  so  readily  dis 
couraged. 

P.  To  make  use  of  a  common  expression,  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  open  market.  I  brought  my  views  before  the  public, 
in  the  only  shape  in  which  their  concurrence  with  them  could 
be  ascertained.  I  promoted  the  opening  of  schools,  in  which 
the  kind  of  instruction  omitted  in  other  schools  should  be 
imparted  to  the  children,  and  subjects  beyond  their  comprehen 
sion  should  be  excluded. 

T.  And  while  your  opponents  are  unconscious  of  the  omis 
sion  in  their  own  schools,  they  are  scandalized  at  what  appears 
to  them  the  grave  omission  in  yours. 

P.  They  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  mote  in  my  eye  than 
to  the  beam  in  their  own. 

T.  Might  they  not  retort  that  upon  you  ? 

P.  Without  pretending  to  be  entirely  free  from  blame,  or  to 
having  contrived  as  well  as  I  might  to  allay  hostility,  while  in 
performance  of  what  I  believed  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  I  have 
originated  no  charges  against  them,  not  even  such  as  I  have 
been  blamed  for  not  bringing.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
in  repelling  an  unjustifiable  attack,  my  defence  should  lay 
bare  the  character  of  those  who  can  so  far  forget  religion  and 
decency  ?  Bear  in  mind,  I  have  never  urged  others  to  dis 
continue  what  they  call  religious  or  scriptural  instruction  in 
their  schools.  I  have  never  made  the  doing  of  what  indi 
vidually  I  disapprove  an  excuse  for  keeping  aloof  from  them, 
or  for  refusing  to  assist  them  to  supply  the  omission  which  I 
have  pointed  out  to  them. 

T.  Nevertheless,  you  openly  express  your  disapproval  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  ? 

P.  I  certainly  do.  Not  that  my  doing  so  is  the  reason 
for  their  rejection  of  what  I  insist  upon  being  taught  to 
children.  Their  rejection  of  my  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
children,  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  from  which 
Bible-lessons  were  banished.  Their  rejection  of  what  I  hold 
to  be  vital  instruction,  preceded  the  working-out  of  my  con- 
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viction  in  regard  to  the  incapacity  of  children  for  reading 
the  Bible  with  profit. 

T.  As  soon  as  you  gave  them  the  opportunity,  they  chose 
the  higher  ground  for  giving  you  battle.  They  found  it  easier 
to  attack  you  than  to  defend  their  own  position. 

P.  Amiable  Christians  !  I  know  not  which  to  admire  most, 
their  military  tactics  or  their  love  of  children.  But,  grant 
that  they  could  succeed  in  gibbeting  me,  and  in  smothering 
the  cries  of  children,  my  two  questions  still  have  to  be  met : — 
Ought  systematic  instruction  in  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  im 
parted  in  all  schools  ?  and  are  children  competent  to  interpret 
the  Bible  ;  or  ought  they  to  read  it  uninterpreted  ? 

T.  These  certainly  are  the  two  questions  which  have  to 
be  met  with  yea  or  nay.  To  the  first,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  say  yea.  We  will  follow  the  elucidations  which  you  have 
consented  to  give  us  in  support  of  your  views,  before  we 
commit  ourselves  definitively  either  to  yea  or  nay,  in  answer 
to  the  latter. 
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P.  IN  entering  upon  this  conversation  with  you,  which  I  do 
most  readily,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  only  acceding  to 
your  wishes.  I  purposely  keep  out  of  the  way  of  what  goes, 
so  inappropriately,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  name  of  Bible-instruc 
tion  in  schools.  I  would  avoid  making  well-disposed  men  un 
comfortable,  by  allowing  signs  of  disapprobation  to  escape  me, 
while  I  could  not  hope  to  divert  them  from  the  mistaken  course 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

T.  The  expositions  with  which  you  have  promised  to  favour 
us  are  entirely  of  our  own  seeking.  We  have  become  restless 
under  a  sense  of  some  unsatisfied  want,  and  we  are  in  search 
of  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  of  information. 

P.  As  these  meetings  originated  at  your  request,  and  you 
know  best  what  your  own  difficulties  are,  I  propose  that  you 
shall  hold  the  Bible,  and  make  your  own  selections  of  the 
passages  that  we  are  to  discuss.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
go  through  a  small  part  of  it;  and  yet  I  wish  to  give  you 
complete  satisfaction.  I  will  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  confine 
yourselves  to  passages  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  in 
your  schools,  and  which  you  know  to  be  read  in  schools  gene 
rally,  and  to  understand  that  my  strictures  will  be  directed  to 
point  out  why  I  think  the  intelligence,  disposition,  and  conduct 
of  children  are  not  likely  to  be  favourably  impressed  through 
them. 

T.  You  are  already  throwing  to  the  winds  one  of  the  asper 
sions  which  we  have  heard  directed  against  you.  YvTe  were 
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mentioning  what  3-011  had  undertaken  to  do  for  us ;  and 
we  were  told,  with  a  sneer,  that  your  task  would  be  easy 
enough — that  you  would  only  have  to  dig  out  chapters  and 
verses,  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  children  and 
uniformly  passed  over ;  to  expatiate  upon  their  unfitness  for 
schools  ;  and  then  to  extend  your  condemnation  from  those 
passages  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  while  we  sat  in 
silent  and  respectful  admiration  of  your  logical  acumen  and 
your  keen  sense  of  moral  propriety. 

P.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  same  men, 
in  the  virulent  ardor  of  their  attacks  upon  a  Church  which 
will  only  admit  selections  from  the  Bible,  might  be  heard 
vociferating,  "  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  the  unmutilated 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible."  They  are  unconscious, 
while  wishing  to  make  you  suspicious  of  me,  and  uncomfort 
able  besides,  that  they  are  indirectly  confessing  the  error  of 
their  ways  in  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  children. 
There  must  be  some  egregious  mistake  in  the  mental  and 
moral  training  that  can  lead  to  such  insensibility  to  truth, 
self-contradiction,  and  decorum. 

T.  We  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  order  of  our  proceed 
ings  in  your  hands.  We  have  one  common  object  in  view — 
to  show  how  school-work  may  be  made  most  efficient,  in 
sending  forth  into  the  world  religious  and  well-conducted  men. 

P.  As  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  made  to 
furnish  lessons  to  the  children,  we  may  as  well  have  examples 
from  both,  beginning  with  the  Old. 

T.  No  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thought  to  contain 
lessons  better  adapted  to  the  feelings  and  understandings  of 
children  than  some  of  the  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  language 
is  simple  and  graphic,  and  the  narratives  most  touching.  The 
third  chapter,  describing  the  fall  of  man,  is  always  a  favourite. 

P.  Will  you  read  the  22nd  and  following  verses  of  that 
chapter  ? 

T.  "And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  put 
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forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  cat  and 
live  for  ever : 

"  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 

"  So  he  drove  out  the  man,  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 

P.  I  assume  that  you  would  not  allow  the  children  who  had 
been  reading  those  verses  to  depart,  leaving  you  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds.  You  will  have 
been  striving  to  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  and  to  incline  them  to  cleave  to  the  good  and 
eschew  the  evil.  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  this  chapter 
might  be  misconstrued  by  the  children  to  represent  God  as 
disapproving  of  knowledge  in  man,  lest  he  should  become 
thereby  as  one  of  the  Gods  ? 

Tf  The  4th  chapter,  describing  the  murder  of  Abel,  is 
another  lesson  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  schools. 

P.  The  scenes  and  the  manners  are  of  olden  times.  The 
like  of  them  must  be  almost  inconceivable  to  children,  who 
will  have  been  taught  by  you  to  look  up  to  God  as  a  father 
supremely  good  and  wise.  Here  He  might  be  looked  down 
upon  as  a  Being  whimsically  disposed  to  prefer  the  sacrifice 
of  a  lamb  to  that  of  vegetable  crops,  manifesting  groundless 
partiality,  and  sowing  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  between  brothers. 
The  children  might  also  think  how  differently  it  would  have  fared 
with  Cain,  if  he  and  Abel  had  been  taught  that  the  love  of 
brothers  would  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  burnt -offerings. 

T.  We  are  beginning  to  fear  that  we  have  been  more 
absorbed  by  the  reflections  awakened  in  our  own  minds  from 
the  children's  readings,  than  by  those  likely  to  have  been 
awakened  in  theirs.  Henceforward,  we  will,  if  possible, 
attend  to  both.  The  dreadful  visitation  of  the  Deluge,  the 
wonderful  structure  of  the  Ark,  and  the  going  in  and  going 
forth  of  Noah  and  his  family,  we  have  always  found  to  be 
a  lesson  most  interesting  to  children. 
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P.  Again,  I  say,  a  main  object  with  teachers  ought  to  he 
to  ascertain  what  thoughts  children  carry  away  with  them  from 
their  reading-lessons.  If  their  understandings  are  torpid,  re 
ligious  instruction  there  is  none  ;  if  awake,  how  are  they 
reconciling  God's  wrath  with  God's  goodness,  and  what  are 
their  notions  of  man's  wickedness,  which  left  God  no  resource 
but  a  deluge  ?  "What,  also,  are  likely  to  be  their  notions 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Deluge  in  putting  an  end  to  wickedness, 
when  Noah,  the  blessed  of  God,  was  led  to  curse  his  o^yn 
son  for  conduct  arising  out  of  his  own  drunkenness  ? 

T.  We  feel  that  we  have  much  to  amend  in  our  past  teach 
ing.  We  pass  over  some  of  the  succeeding  chapters,  as  con 
taining  matter  generally  acknowledged  to  be  unfit  for  children. 
But  we  are  bound  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
Abraham. 

P.  And  do  you  succeed  in  showing  them  that  although 
Abraham  was  chosen  of  the  Lord,  it  would  not  be  rigHt  in 
them,  and  why  not,  to  imitate  his  conduct  ?  A  man  and  his 
wife  who,  in  our  time,  should  treat  a  little  child  and  its  mother 
as  Abraham  and  Sarah  treated  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  would  be 
held  up  as  a  disgrace  to  society,  and  highly  irreligious.  The 
children,  under  the  influence  of  their  other  teaching  and 
training,  will  not  be  slow  to  show  their  pity  for  Ishmael  and 
his  mother,  and  their  indignation  at  Abraham  and  Sarah's 
cruel  treatment  of  them.  You  would  be  cautious  how  you 
repressed  feelings  that  you  would  regret  not  to  see  directed 
against  an  Abraham  and  a  Sarah  living  in  their  neighbour 
hood,  and  yet  you  have  to  vindicate  God's  approval  of  the 
Abraham  and  Sarah  of  Genesis.  Can  this  be  made  intelligible 
to  children  ?  If  not,  which  is  the  more  religious,  to  defer  such 
reading  for  riper  years,  or  to  force  it  upon  children,  careless 
of  the  impression  for  good  or  evil  likely  to  be  produced  ? 

T.  We  suspect  that  the  merit  of  these  family  pictures — 
the  simple,  graphic,  and  touching  character  of  the  descriptions, 
adds  in  your  estimation  to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of 
obtruding  this  reading  upon  children.  The  scenes  in  Isaac's 
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household  introduce  us  to  details  of  brotherly,  as  well  as  of 
parental  conduct,  which  will  appear  to  you  still  more  unfit  for 
children. 

P.  I  wish  you  could  abstain  from  paying  any  respect  to  my 
supposed  opinions,  and  confine  yourselves  to  a  cautious  and  rigid 
scrutiny  of  the  reasons  which  I  offer,  and  which  have  satisfied 
me  that  in  matters  sacred,  as  well  as  matters  trivial,  nothing 
ought  to  be  presented  to  children  which  they  cannot  be  brought 
either  to  understand,  or  to  perceive  that  they  do  not  under 
stand.  You  want  to  form  their  characters.  You  place  before 
them  examples  of  conduct.  If  they  are  not  comprehended  by 
the  children  you  are  trifling  with  their  understandings.  If 
they  are  comprehended,  will  the  children  think  that  these 
examples  ought  to  be  approved  or  condemned,  to  be  imitated 
or  shunned  by  them  ?  This  is  a  matter  not  to  be  treated  with 
indifference.  Will  you  read  the  last  eight  verses  of  chapter 
twenty-five  ? 

T.  "  And  the  boys  grew:  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter, 
a  man  of  the  field  ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in 
tents. 

"  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison  : 
but  Rebekah  loved  Jacob. 

"And  Jacob  sod  pottage:  and  Esau  came  from  the  field, 
and  he  was  faint : 

"And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that 
same  red  pottage  ;  for  I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  Edom. 

"  And  Jacob  said,  sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright. 

"And  Esau  said,  Behold,  lam  at  the  point  to  die:  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ? 

"And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  sware 
unto  him :  and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto  Jacob. 

"  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles ;  and 
he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way ;  thus 
Esau  despised  his  birthright." 

P.  You  cannot  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  listening  at 
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times  to  some  incoherent  twaddle  about  the  iniquity  of  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear.  Contemptible  enough,  you  may  think  it, 
but  strange  besides,  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  men  who 
are  insisting  that  a  narrative  like  this  shall  be  read  by  children 
unaccompanied  by  instruction  as  to  its  bearing  upon  what  the 
conduct  of  brothers  ought  to  be  in  these  days.  The  teachers 
who  expound  to  children  the  beneficial  effects  upon  society  of  the 
practice  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  thought  of  recommending  that  all  family  affection 
should  disappear  before  it.  They  point  out  the  duty  of  relieving 
destitution— even  the  destitution  of  strangers.  They  could  not 
'expose  children  to  the  risk  of  carrying  away  with  them  the 
impression  that  a  boy,  in  these  days,  might  be  "  religious," 
and  at  the  same  time  force  his  brother,  under  the  penalty  of 
starvation,  to  deliver  up  his  possessions.  Among  the  many 
times  that  you  have  listened  to  children  reading  this  chapter, 
have  you  once  heard  the  confession  emphatically  drawn  from 
them  "  how  wicked  they  would  be  if  they  acted  towards  their 
brothers  as  Jacob  acted  to  Esau  ?  " 

T.  We  certainly  have  not. 

P.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  man  Jacob  to  his  brother, 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  boy.  Will  you  read 
chapter  twenty- seven  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pathetic 
writing. 

T.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old  and  his 
eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esau  his 
eldest  son,  and  said  unto  him,  My  son,  and  he  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  here  am  I. 

"  And  he  said,  Behold,  now  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  day  of 
my  death. 

'"  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  tliee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver 
and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  some 
venison ; 

"  And  make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it 
to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before 
I  die. 
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"And  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau  his  son. 
And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
bring  it. 

"And  Rebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her  son,  saying,  Behold, 
I  heard  thy  father  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying, 

"  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savoury  meat,  that  I  may 
eat,  and  bless  thee  before  the  Lord,  before  my  death. 

"  Now,  therefore,  my  sou,  obey  my  voice  acccording  to  that 
which  I  command  thee. 

"  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good 
kids  of  the  goats  ;  and  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy 
father,  such  as  he  loveth. 

"  And  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father,  that  he  may  eat,  and 
that  he  may  bless  thee  before  his  death. 

"  And  Jacob  said  to  Rebekah  his  mother,  Behold,  Esau  my 
brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man  : 

"  My  father,  peradventure,  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem  to 
him  as  a,  deceiver ;  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not 
a  blessing. 

"  And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
son  ;  only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them. 

"And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his 
mother  :  and  his  mother  made  savoury  meat,  such  as  his 
father  loved. 

"  And  Rebekah  took  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  son  Esau, 
which  were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob 
her  younger  son : 

"And  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his 
hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck. 

"And  she  gave  the  savoury  meat  and  the  bread,  which  she 
had  prepared,  into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

"  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and  said,  my  father :  and  he 
said,  Here  am  I ;  who  art  thou,  my  son  ? 

"  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  firstborn  ; 
I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest  me  :  arise,  I  pray  thee, 
sit  and  eat  of.  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 

C— 2 
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"  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son,  How  is  it  that  thou  hast 
found  it  so  quickly,  my  son  ?  And  he  said,  Because  the  Lord 
thy  God  brought  it  to  me. 

"  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that 
I  may  feel  thee,  iny  son,  whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau 
or  not. 

"  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  his  father;  and  he  felt 
him,  and  said,  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau. 

"  And  he  discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy, 
as  his  brother  Esau's  hands  :  so  he  blessed  him. 

"  And  he  said,  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau  ?  And  he  said 
I  am. 

"  And  he  said,  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  my 
son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought 
it  near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat :  and  he  brought  him  wine,  and 
he  drank. 

"  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him,  Come  near  now,  and 
kiss  me,  my  son. 

"And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him  :  and  he  smelled  the 
smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See,  the  smell 
of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  : 

"  Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  ; 

"Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee  :  be 
lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to 
thee  :  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he 
that  blesseth  thee. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of 
blessing  Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the 
presence  of  Isaac  his  father,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in 
from  his  hunting. 

' '  And  he  also  made  savoury  meat,  and  brought  it  unto  his 
father,  and  said  unto  his  father,  Let  my  father  arise,  and  eat 
of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
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"  And  Isaac  liis  father  said  unto  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  And 
he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn,  Esau. 

"  And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Vrho  ? 
where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  me,  and  I 
have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and  have  blessed  him  ? 
Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried 
with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  his 
father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  my  father. 

"  And  he  said,  Thy  brother  came  with  subtilty,  and  hath 
taken  away  thy  blessing. 

"  And  he  said,  is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob  ?  for  he  hath 
supplanted  me  these  two  times  ;  he  took  away  my  birthright ; 
and  behold,  now,  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he 
said,  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me  ? 

"  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto  Esau,  Behold,  I  have 
made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  him 
for  servants  ;  and  with  corn  and  wine  have  I  sustained  him  : 
and  what  shall  I  do  now  unto  thee,  my  son  ? 

"  And  Esau  said  unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but  one  bless 
ing,  my  father ;  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father.  And 
Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept. 

"  And  Isaac  his  father  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  above. 

"  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the 
dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  oil  thy  neck. 

"  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith 
his  father  blessed  him  :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart,  The  days 
of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ;  then  will  I  slay  my 
brother  Jacob. 

"  And  these  words  of  Esau,  her  elder  son,  were  told  to 
Eebekah  :  and  she  sent  and  called  Jacob,  her  younger  son, 
and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee, 
doth  comfort  himself,  purposing  to  kill  thee. 
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"  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice;  and  arise,  flee 
thou  to  Laban  my  brother,  to  Haran  ; 

"And  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother's  fury 
turn  away ; 

"  Until  thy  brother's  anger  turn  away  from  thee,  and  he 
forget  that  which  thou  hast  done  to  him  ;  then  I  will  send  and 
fetch  thee  from  thence  :  why  should  I  be  deprived  also  of  you 
both  in  one  day  ? 

"  And  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth  :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth,  such  as  these  which,  are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ?  " 

P.  Here  is  a  theme  well  calculated  to  exercise  the  reasoning 
faculties,  if  sufficiently  matured  to  enter  into  its  spirit ;  other 
wise  to  confound  all  attempts  at  obtaining  a  clue  to  some  moral 
principle  or  rule  of  conduct.  No  child  ought  to  read  this 
chapter  till  he  can  bring  to  it  the  conviction,  and  carry  that 
conviction  away,  strengthened  if  possible  by  the  perusal,  that  a 
mother  in  these  days,  acting  as  Rebekah  acted  to  her  two  boys, 
would  be  a  corruptor  of  one  and  an  abettor  of  the  plunder  of 
the  other  by  his  own  brother ;  that  a  brother,  acting  as  Jacob 
acted  to  Esau  and  his  father,  with  the  connivance  of  his  own 
mother,  would  be  a  swindler ;  and  that  a  father,  weak  enough 
to  hold  that  he  was  bound  to  a  promise  extracted  from  him  by 
fraud,  was  violating  his  real  promise  under  the  delusion  of 
keeping  it :  refusing  to  take  back  from  the  robber  to  give  to 
him  robbed,  because  "rights  ought  to  be  respected" — "pro 
mises  ought  to  be  performed." 

T.  One  of  your  fears  is,  that  children  who  read  these 
descriptions  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  primitive  and  bar 
barous  people  might,  if  unwatched,  adopt  many  of  them  as 
worthy  of  imitation.  A  medley  of  good  and  evil  ought  not  to 
be  placed  before  them  till  they  are  capable  of  discriminating 
the  one  from  the  other.  A  thought  has  struck  us  to-day  for 
the  first  time — that  in  the  narrative  which  we  have  just  read, 
every  expression  that  might  convey  an  opinion  upon  the 
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character  of  the  conduct  set  forth,  is  avoided.  The  judgment 
of  the  reader  may  be  said  to  have  full  play,  no  bias  being 
given.  It  is  left  to  him  to  decide  in  harmony  with  the  intel 
lectual  cultivation  and  moral  nature  which  he  brings  to  the 
perusal. 

P.  And  what  moral  nature  and  intellectual  cultivation  can 
children  bring  to  bear  upon  a  scene  of  adult  life  thus  spread 
before  them  ?  Are  not  children  the  germs  of  good  or  bad, 
civilized  or  barbarous,  intelligent  or  ignorant  men,  to  become 
either  according  to  the  state  of  society  into  which  they  are 
|)0rn — to  the  teaching  and  training  of  which  they  are  to  be  the 
recipients  ?  Will  not  the  good,  the  civilized,  the  intelligent, 
form  a  very  different  judgment  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  which 
you  have  presented  to  us,  to  that  which  will  be  formed  by  the  bad, 
the  barbarous,  and  the  ignorant  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  what  impressions  will  be  made  upon  children — upon 
those  who  are  unformed,  both  as  to  their  habits  and  intellects  ? 

T.  And  it  is  our  province  to  keep  watch  over  those  emotions 
and  judgments  which  might  run  counter  to  the  teaching  and; 
training  intended  to  guide  them  aright. 

P.  Would  you  consider  it  judicious  to  allow  a  halo  of  sanc 
tity  to  mislead  your  boys  as  to  the  character  of  a  transaction 
which  in  these,  days  would  be  described  as  a  conspiracy  between. 
a  mother  and  one  child  to  defraud  another  child  and  cozen  the- 
father  ? 

T.  No  reverence  for  sanctity  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  opposition  to  rectitude  of  conduct. 

P.  Bound  down  to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  teaching 
the  Bible,  would  a  schoolmaster  be  doing  good  service  if  he 
followed  up  such  a  reading-lesson  as  you  have  just  given  us  by 
some  talk  over  it  with  his  boys  ? 

T.  We  are  resolved  henceforward  to  omit  no  precautions  to 
prevent  mischief,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  extracting  good  from 
our  Bible-lessons. 

P.  Tell  me  whether  you  think  questions  of  this  kind  would 
be  suitable  for  your  purpose,  and  what  answers  you  would  like 
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to  find  your  children  capable  of  giving  ?  If  a  young  person  in 
the  present  day  were  tempted  by  his  mother  to  do  some  grievous 
wrong,  what  should  you  think  of  his  disposition,  if  the  only 
objection  offered  by  him  to  his  seducer  was  on  the  ground  of 
the  risk  of  discovery  incurred  by  himself  ? 

T.  Such  a  question  ought  to  be  put,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
if  our  boys  did  not  answer  without  hesitation  that  the  young 
culprit  was  proving  himself  to  be  cowardly  as  well  as  hardened. 

P.  What  if  he  got  over  his  alarm  on  his  mother's  under 
taking  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  crime  by  which  he  was  to 
profit,  in  case  of  discovery  and  conviction  ? 

T.  We  would  excuse  any  terms,  however  harsh,  in  which 
our  boys  might  give  expression  to  their  horror  and  disgust. 

P.  Would  it  extenuate  or  aggravate  the  enormity  of  his 
offence  if  it  were  proved  that,  while  carrying  out  the  plot,  he 
boasted,  in  order  to  allay  his  father's  suspicions,  of  the  assist 
ance  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  ? 

T.  There  would  be  but  one  opinion,  we  trust,  among  our 
children,  that  no  offence  could  be  so  bad  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  being  made  more  disgusting  by  an  attempt  either  to  perpe 
trate  or  to  conceal  it  under  an  appeal  to  God. 

P.  What  would  you  think  of  an  aggrieved  brother  in  these 
days,  if  jno.  discovering  the  fraud  practised  upon  him,  he 
threatened  to  commit  murder  ? 

T.  We  should  hope  to  elicit  this  answer — that  only  one  of 
two  courses  would  be  pursued  by  a  good  man  :  to  submit  in 
silence  to  the  wrong  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  taking  pre 
cautions  against  the  wrong-doer  for  the  future  ;  or  to  hand  him 
over  to  the  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

P.  The  effect  of  sending  children  to  church  to  sit  out  what 
they  cannot  understand,  has  been  faithfully  described  in  their 
behalf  by  somebody  more  ready  with  his  pen  than  they  can  be, 
but  with  as  thorough  an  appreciation  of  their  feeling  as  them 
selves  : — 

"  There  goes  the  parson,  there  goes  the  clerk, 
There  go  we  little  boys  all  in  the  dark." 
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The  difference  to  children  between  poring  over  the  Bible  at 
school,  and  listening  to  it  at  church,  is  that  instead  of  being 
left  in  the  dark,  they  may  be  unintentionally  propelled  into  evil 
courses.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  perceive  that  you  are 
resolved  to  keep  watch  over  yours  in  future,  while  you  are 
doomed  to  the  severe  task  of  making  that  darkness  visible 
to  them  which  is  invisible  to  the  very  parties  who  first 
impose  upon  you  a  task,  difficult  enough  under  any  circum 
stances,  and  then  do  their  utmost  to  make  your  success  im 
possible. 

T.  The  narrative  of  Jacob's  early  married  life,  the  reason 
for  his  having  two  sisters  to  wife  at  the  same  time,  the  state 
of  concubinage — all  indicative  of  very  different  notions  of 
morality  to  those  now  prevailing,  are  evidently  unsuitable 
reading  for  children,  and  we  will  pass  them  by. 

P.  You  are,  I  see,  partly  in  accord  with  me.  You  acknow 
ledge  the  necessity  of  moral  teaching  and  training  to  prepare 
for  the  perusal  of  sonic  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  I  insist 
upon  it  to  prepare  for  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  free  and 
easy  way  in  which  Kachel  robs  her  father  and  distracts  his 
attention  from  the  spot  where  the  stolen  property  is  concealed, 
by  appealing  to  his  consideration  because  the  custom  of  women 
was  upon  her  (Genesis,  chap.  31),  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
patriarchal  life  than  the  low  notion  concerning  the  sanctity  of 
the  matrimonial  tie. 

T.  The  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren,  and  of  his  being  carried  off  into  Egypt,  always 
excites  a  lively  sympathy  among  the  children  of  our  schools. 

P.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  direction  given  to  these  sympathies 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Pray  read  verses  three  and  four 
of  chapter  thirty -seven. 

T.  "Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  ;  and  he  made  him  a 
coat  of  many  colours. 

"  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him 
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more  than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not 
speak  peaceably  unto  him." 

P.  Suppose  the  children  who  read  this  chapter  to  bring 
to  it  no  preparation  beyond  the  power  of  reading,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  will  they  not  be  likely  to  overlook  that  if 
a  father  were  now-a-days  to  act  like  Israel,  he  would  be  held 
accountable  for  the  hatred  of  his  other  children  towards 
Joseph  ?  In  loving  and  obeying  their  own  fathers,  ought  they 
not  to  be  sensible  of  the  kindness  and  impartiality  with  which 
they  are  treated,  and  conscious  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy 
from  such  fathers,  compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  children 
of  the  patriarchs  ?  The  favouritism  of  parents  begets  jealousies 
among  children  long  before  the  capacity  of  self-control  or  self- 
guidance  is  to  be  expected.  The  consequences  likely  to  follow 
are  arrogance  and  conceit  in  the  favourites,  hatred  towards  the 
favourites  in  the  others. 

T.  Is  there  much  reason  to  fear  that  children  will  not  draw 
this  inference  without  our  assistance  ? 

P.  What  inferences  children  will  draw  without  assistance 
depend  upon  the  assistance  which  they  had  previously  re-, 
ceived.  So  soon  as  children  or  grown-up  men  have  been 
qualified  by  assistance,  that  is,  by  systematic  instruction  in 
the  principles  and  rules  by  which  good  and  bad  conduct  may 
be  distinguished,  scenes  of  life,  even  of  depraved  life,  will 
become  exercises  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  under 
standing  and  of  the  social  sympathies.  But  previous  to  such 
instruction,  parents  and  other  guardians  of  childhood  ought  to 
be  made  very  uneasy  when  thinking  of  the  impression  which 
may  possibly  be  produced  by  a  familiarity  with  the  vices  and 
iniquities  of  men  generally  spoken  of  with  respect. 

T.  We  are  not  entirely  without  fear  from  another  source  of 
danger.  This  awakening  of  the  inquisitiveness,  we  had  almost 
said,  of  the  scepticism  of  children  while  reading  the  Bible, 
might  shake  their  respect  for  the  doctrines  as  well  as  for  the 
men  whose  lives  and  characters  are  portrayed  in  it.  Their 
inexperience  disqualifies  them  for  giving  the  requisite  softening 
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corrections  to  the  harshness  of  their  judgments.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  even  for  us  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  man  whom 
we  would  banish  for  his  vices  might  have  been  conspicuous 
for  his  virtues  among  a  barbarous  people. 

P.  Do  not  these  form  part  of  the  considerations  on  which  I 
ground  my  objections  to  making  the  Bible  a  reading-book ^in 
schools?     I  cannot,  however,  but  approve   of  the   discretion 
with  which   you   have    so   far   selected  your   illustrations    of 
lessons.     There  are  no  other  passages  in  the  whole  book  of 
Genesis  from  which  children  would  be  likely  to  take  so  little 
harm.      There  are  chapters,    the   mere   proposal   to   intrude 
which  upon  children,  is  enough  to  arouse  feelings  of  indigna 
tion  and  disgust.    Disapprobation  is  too  mild  a  term  to  convey 
one's  sense  of  such  an  attempt  at  contaminating  the  unpre 
pared  and  undefended.     One's  only  choice  in  characterizing 
the  conduct  of  those  who  could  commit  the  offence  is  between 
condemning  them  for  utter  imbecility  or  for  the  most  desperate 
wickedness.     Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  danger  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  children  a  book  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
sanctity,  out  of  which  some   chapters  are  habitually  read  by 
them,  while  others  are  passed  over  as  confessedly  unfit  for 
their  perusal  ?     Is  not  the  curiosity  of  children  proverbial  ? 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  children  who  read  selected  chapters 
on  the  school-floors  will  not  read  the  tabooed  chapters  else 
where? — conscience  approving  and  friends  smiling,  benignantly 
at  such  a  pious  employment  of  hours  at  children's  own  dis 
posal.     Oh,  the  delightful  spectacle  !     They  are  reading  their 
Bibles  ! 

T.  We  must  confess  that,  even  before  we  became  acquainted 
with  you,  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  clear  of  the  book 
of  Exodus,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  subsequent  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  selecting  reading-lessons  for  our  children, 
and  have  felt  annoyed  when  clergymen  and  others,  to  whom  we 
are  compelled  to  yield  deference,  have  insisted  on  opening  the 
Bible  at  that  terrible  book,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  impress 
upon  the  children  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  and  the  mani- 
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festations  of  liis  wrath  upon  the  Egyptians,  for  daring  to  hold 
his  chosen  people  in  bondage. 

P.  And  whence  may  have  arisen  your  reluctance  to  hear  the 
children  read  out  of  this  book  ? 

T.  From  the  conviction  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  understand  what  they  read,  with  a  fear  that  they  might 
misconstrue  the  little  which  got  beyond  a  mere  impression 
upon  their  eyes  and  ears. 

P.  Did  you,  or  they  who  forced  such  reading-lessons  upon 
your  children,  attempt  to  ascertain  how  they  reconciled  that 
persistence  in  hardening  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  with  the 
feeling  of  love  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  goodness  and 
wisdom,  which  it  is  your  daily  effort  to  breathe  into  them  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  them  make  the  attempt,  and  must  con 
fess  that  the  thought  of  making  one  never  occurred  to  us.  We 
suspect  that  the  thought  of  assisting  children,  with  their  small 
and  unpractised  powers,  to  reconcile  the  two,  could  scarcely 
enter  the  head  of  a  rational  man.  We  never  met  with  the 
child  who  could  be  considered  capable  of  fathoming  the  depths 
of  so  awful  a  mystery,  or  of  rising  to  the  height  of  the  grand 
purpose  which  could  alone  justify  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent 
man  the  apparently  harsh,  cruel,  and  tortuous  treatment  dealt 
out  to  the  Egyptians. 

P.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  grounds  for  apprehending 
that  untrained  children,  or  ill-trained  men,  might  carry  away 
from  their  perusal  of  the  frightful  plagues  and  bereavements 
which  the  Egyptians  were  made  to  endure,  impressions  far 
from  favourable  to  humane,  tender,  generous,  and  forgiving 
characters  in  themselves  '? 

T.  We  should  have  greater  fears  from  another  source.  We 
think  we  might  possibly  guard  against  the  evil  at  which  you 
point.  We  might  bring  the  children  to  comprehend  that  they 
had  much  to  learn  before  they  could  be  equal  to  form  a  judg 
ment  upon  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

P.  Would  they  not,  then,  have  reason  to  complain  of  your 
prematurely  introducing  them  to  the  study  of  His  ways — those 
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of  His  ways,  too,  the  most  difficult  to  understand  ?  Or  would 
it  not  be  equally  culpable  to  call  for  unintelligent  obedience  to 
His  ways,  because  they  "  pass  all  understanding  "  before  time 
had  been  afforded  to  acquire  the  ordinary  breadth  and  strength 
of  understanding  attainable  by  mortal  man  ? 

T.  And  you  might  say,  that  if  they  had  not  the  intelligence 
to  make  such  a  complaint,  they  could  not  have  the  intelligence 
to  understand  what  they  ought  to  accept,  or  what  they  ought 
to  reject,  or  where  humbly  to  confess  their  incompetency  to 
grapple  with  the  supernatural.  But  our  fears  are  not  so  much 
for  their  misapprehending  "  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  though 
that  would  be  grievous  enough,  as  for  their  imbibing  false 
notions  about  the  "  ways  of  man  to  man." 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  thoughtless  children  might  conceive 
that  conduct  on  their  part,  which  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of 
the  wonderful  doings  of  the  Almighty,  could  scarcely  be  sinful 
in  them  ? 

T.  The  danger  which  alarms  us  is  much  more  imminent. 
When  the  last  and  direst  plague  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians,  to  make  them  release  the  Israelites  from 
bondage,  a  wholesale  spoiling,  or  borrowing  without  any  inten 
tion  of  repayment,  was  enjoined  by  God,  and  practised  with 
alacrity  by  the  Israelites  upon  the  Egyptians. 

P.  Will  you  read  the  verses  which  contain  this  injunction  ? 

T.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  yet  will  I  bring  one 
plague  more  upon  Pharoah,  and  upon  Egypt ;  afterwards  he 
will  let  you  go  hence :  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall 
surely  thrust  you  out  hence  altogether. 

"  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man 
borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her  neighbour, 
jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold. 

"And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  thie 
Egyptians.  Moreover,  the  man  Moses  uxts  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharoah's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people. 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of 
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3&foses ;  and  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver, 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment : 

' '  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they 
required.  And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."  (Exodus,  chap.  xi. 
v.  1,  2,  3,  35,  36.*) 

P.  I  cannot  but  sympathize  in  your  fears.  My  attempts  to 
show  how  education  might  be  made  to  lead  more  directly  than 
it  has  hitherto  done  to  good  self-guidance,  by  teaching  what 
good  conduct  really  is,  and  by  training  to  the  practice  of  it,  have 
often  been  treated  with  derision,  as  aiming  at  something  above 
the  capacities  of  children.  And  the  very  same  people  who 
deride  or  revile  me  would  subject  children  to  the  severe  task — 
a  task  to  which  many  adults  are  unequal — of  explaining  the 
differences  of  circumstance  and  position  which  could  make  acts 
that  all  Christendom  would  now  condemn,  excusable  and  even 
laudable  when  perpetrated  in  Egypt  more  than  2,000  years 
ago.  Have  you  a  notion  that  teachers  who  insist  upon  forcing 
such  lessons  upon  children  ever  think  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  them  ? 

T.  We  have  never  heard  of  conversations  or  examinations 
as  a  sequel  to  such  lessons  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  current  of  thought,  if  any,  produced  by  them  in  the 
children,  to  strengthen  it  when  running  in  the  right  direction, 
or  to  correct  it  where  taking  a  wrong  course.  We  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  most  gifted  teachers  might  find  their  powers 
overtaxed  to  guard  against  misapplication  by  children  of 
examples  of  conduct  of  man  to  man  in  a  semi-savage  state  of 
society  approved  and  commanded  by  God.  Let  us  read  to  you 
five  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers : — 

"  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness, 
they  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

"And  they  that  found  him  gathering  sticks  brought  him 
unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  congregation. 

"And  they  put  him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  declared 
what  should  be  done  to  him. 
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"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death :  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones 
without  the  camp. 

"And  all  the  congregation  brought  him  without  the  camp, 
and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died ;  as  the  Lord  com 
manded  Moses."  (v.  32  to  36.) 

P.  You  would  be  sorry  that  any  lessons  in  your  schools 
should  predispose  the  children  as  they  grew  up  to  be  men, 
however  zealous  you  might  wish  them  to  be  in  keeping  the 
sabbath  holy,  to  approve  of  putting  a  man  to  death  for  picking 
up  sticks,  whether  on  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews  or  on  the  Sun 
day  of  Christians.  We  have  now,  I  think,  interchanged  our 
ideas  sufficiently  upon  the  incapacity  of  children  to  draw  either 
instruction  or  religiousness  of  tone  from  the  Old  Testament. 

T.  We  should  wish  not  to  pass  on  to  the  New  Testament 
without  some  reference  to  those  two  greatest  characters  in  the 
Old,  David  and  Solomon.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
omit  lessons  upon  them,  connecting  links,  as  they  are  held  to 
be,  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation — one  a  man  after 
God's  heart,  and  the  other  the  wisest  of  men. 

P.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  difficulty  of  your  position ; 
but  this  does  not  diminish  my  sense  of  the  impediment  pre 
sented  by  the  very  feebleness  of  childhood  to  an  appreciation 
of  Scripture-lessons,  addressed  as  they  are  to  men  with  under 
standings  that  have  attained  to  maturity,  to  be  by  them  imparted 
to  their  children  in  language  adapted  to  modern  habits  and 
childish  capacities.  We  are  not  now  in  the  presence  of 
children  in  the  school-room  ;  nor  are  your  "  Christian  friends" 
here  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  our  intelligence  in  deciding  how 
best  to  impart  religious  instruction.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew  the  genealogy  of  Christ  is  given  from  Abraham 
down  to  Joseph.  It  is  confined  to  the  male  side  with  one 
remarkable  exception  :  "  And  Jesse  begat  David  the  king  ;  and 
David  the  king  begat  Solomon  of  her  that  had  been  the  wife  of 
Unas"  (verse  6.)  Our  attention  is  thus  pointedly  drawn  to 
that  one  of  David's  wives  for  whom  the  greatest  of  glories  was 
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reserved.  I  am  speaking  to  men  who  have  read  the  lives  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  wish  to  preserve  devotional  feeling, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  part  with  their  intelligence,  and 
who  must  have  felt  the  strain  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  the 
other.  Can  a  religious  teacher  bring  himself — ought  he,  to 
expose  the  nascent  devotion  and  the  immature  intelligence  of 
his  children  to  so  severe  a  strain  ?  Ought  he  not  to  tremble 
lest  children,  filled  with  admiration  for  David  the  "man  after 
God's  heart,"  might  grow  up  into  men  disposed  to  look  with 
greater  indulgence  upon  some  modern  David,  unprotected 
by  a  crown,  than  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  from  the 
judge  presiding  either  in  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce  or 
in  the  Criminal  Court  ? 

T.  It  would  not  be  possible — it  could  not  be  suffered — it 
would  be  too  shocking,  to  subject  children  to  the  torture,  to 
expose  them  to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  teaching 
as  you  say  ought  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  Bible-lessons. 

P.  Would  it  not  be  more  shocking  to  expose  them  to  the 
much  more  dangerous  consequences  of  giving  Bible-lessons  un 
accompanied  by  it  ? 

T.  You  cannot  conceal  from  yourself  that  most  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  would  condemn  the 
style  of  instruction  recommended  by  you  as  a  direct  attempt  to 
undermine  all  respect  for  the  patriarchs  and  other  godly  men 
of  old. 

P.  I  should  be  prepared  for  the  condemnation  of  your  "  good 
Christian  "  friends,  based  as  it  would  be  upon  a  misconcep 
tion  and  misrepresentation  of  my  aims  in  teaching. 

T.  But  leaving  aside  our  friends,  whom  you  delight  in  calling 
"  good  Christians,"  can  you  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  your 
teaching  would  be  to  weaken  in  the  young  their  reverence  for 
the  great  Bible  characters  ? 

P.  Whatever  the  tendency  may  be,  it  is  the  tendency,  not 
of  my  teaching,  but  of  other  people's  teaching,  accompanied  by 
my  correction  of  it. 

T.  But  if  their  teaching,  unaccompanied  by  your  corrections, 
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would  not  be  followed  by  those  consequences,  must  not  the 
consequences  be  charged  to  your  corrections,  that  is,  to  your 
teaching  ? 

P.  Supposing  your  friends  to  be  right  in  their  inferences — 
a  matter  which  I  have  no  thoughts  of  examining  just  now — we 
should  be  in  this  position  :  I  am  convinced,  and  you  know  the 
grounds  on  which  I  justify  my  conviction,  that  Bible-lessons, 
unaccompanied  by  examinations  to  bring  out  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  children,  might  lead  them  to  take  as  examples 
of  "  good  and  holy  living  "  to  be  imitated  in  the  present  day, 
the  Patriarchs,  and  other  godly  men  of  old.  Your  friends,  we 
will  say,  are  no  less  convinced  that  Bible-lessons,  with  the 
accompaniments  suggested  by  me,  would  undermine  the  respect 
that  ought  to  be  felt  for  the  Patriarchs — godly  men  of  sacred 
writ.  Granting  that  one  of  these  dangers  must  be  encountered 
in  order  to  obtain  security  against  the  other,  which  appears  to 
you  the  more  formidable  ? 

T.  The  one  that  you  would  guard  against — practically,  at 
least — as  bearing  upon  modern  conduct. 

P.  You  should  not,  after  the  pains  that  I  have  taken,  fall  in 
with  the  misrepresentations  of  your  friends.  I  am  sure  you  do 
so  unintentionally.  I  would  do  more  than  guarcj,  against  one 
danger :  I  would  guard  against  both  dangers,  by  deferring 
instruction  in  the  Bible  for  maturer  years,  when  intelligence 
will  be  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  the 
Patriarchs,  or  godly  men  of  old,  without  being  led  to  adopt 
them  as  models  for  conduct  in  our  own  times. 

T.  You  make  us  shudder.  We  wonder  that  the  baneful 
impressions  likely  to  be  left  upon  the  minds  of  children  through 
forcing  them  prematurely  upon  such  reading,  should  not  have 
occurred  to  those  who  ought  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  pre 
serve  children  from  trials  beyond  their  strength.  But  do  you 
really  think,  from  what  you  have  been  able  to  observe,  that 
evils  are  to  be  met  with  in  society  sufficiently  aggravated  to 
confirm  the  reasonableness  of  your  apprehensions  ? 

P.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  establish  off-hand  the  causes 
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which  have  produced  our  present  state  of  society,  with,  its 
mixture  of  good  and  evil.  We  cannot  help  admitting  that  this 
state  of  society,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  effect  of  many  causes,  one 
of  which  is  the  education  given  to  the  young.  Neither  can  we 
help  admitting  that  this  state  of  society  presents  to  our  view 
exhibitions  of  conduct,  many  of  them  far  from  creditable,  which 
greatly  impair  the  general  well-being.  Look  at  Mormonism, 
the  latest  off- shoot  of  Christianity  !  look  at  the  extent  of  the 
social  evil !  look  at  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  !  read 
the  reports  of  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law !  Can  you  feel 
confident  that  the  adult  state  of  mind  which  makes  those 
things  possible  may  not  have  been  partly  formed  by  a  familiar 
contemplation  of  the  lives  of  men,  not  wholly  unsanctified,  to 
whom  polygamy  and  concubinage,  and  much  besides  that  is 
repugnant  to  modern,  and  I  suppose  I  may  say  improved 
notions  of  religious  and  virtuous  conduct,  were  not  forbidden  ? 

T.  We  have  always  heard  these  plague-spots  spoken  of  as 
consequences  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  —  inevitable ; 
not  as  consequences  of  misdirected  education — avoidable  by  the 
improvements  which  you  are  insisting  upon. 

P.  Again :  can  you  expect  to  succeed  in  conveying  to  your 
children  a  vivid  and  deep  impression  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 

wisdom,  which,  to  claim  our  love  and  admiration,  must  be 

exemplified  in  good  conduct];  taking  at  the  same  time  adequate 
precautions  that  they  shall  not  fall  into  the  delusion  that  if  a 
Solomon  were  to  come  among  us  now,  knowing  no  more  than 
the  son  of  David  knew,  and  living  as  he  lived,  he  could  be 
esteemed  either  as  the  wisest  or  the  best  of  men  ? 

T.  You  have  given  us  much  to  reflect  upon.  We  are 
certainly  not  prepared  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  all 
that  you  have  placed  before  us.  At  the  same  time  it  is  too 
greatly  at  variance  with  all  that  we  have  hitherto  accepted  as 
unquestionable,  and  acted  up  to  as  irreproachable,  to  admit  of 
our  surrendering  our  opinions  or  wishing  to  alter  our  methods 
of  teaching,  without  much  further  consideration.  One  thing  we 
can  see  clearly.  Should  we  come  over  to  your  views,  so  far  as 
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we  understand  them,  we  should  never  dare  to  speak  as  you  do. 
We  should  be  denounced  as  infidels  or  atheists. 

P.  Neither  are  you  required.  You  have  entered  upon  a 
great  work.  The  conditions  under  which  alone  you  are  allowed 
to  perform  it,  do  not  all  meet  your  approval.  Some  of  them 
thwart  your  efforts.  You  may,  for  want  of  better  accommoda 
tion,  be  compelled  to  teach  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  Is  it  not 
a  blessing  to  your  little  scholars,  that  their  master  is  alive  to 
their  danger  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  protect  them  ?  In  like 
manner,  you  may  be  compelled  to  mix  deleterious  matter  with 
your  instruction.  Is  it  not  a  blessing  to  your  little  scholars, 
that  their  master,  knowing  the  distinction  between  the  poisonous 
and  the  wholesome,  is  also  capable  of  administering  the  anti 
dotes,  and  watchful  to  do  so — the  next  best  thing  to  that  which 
is  not  permitted  to  him,  the  exclusion  of  the  poison  ? 

T.  Your  notion  is,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  to  exercise  our  calling,  but 
that  we  are  responsible  to  act  in  them'  as  well  as  we  can  for 
the  children.  But  so  dreadful  an  imputation  as  that  of  atheism 
is  difficult  to  be  borne. 

P.  Good  men  have  been  calumniated  before  your  time  and 
have  survived,  turning  from  their  calumniators  with  feelings 
partly  of  contempt,  partly  of  pity.  "  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth,  but  that  which  cometh  out,  defileth  the  man." 

T.  A  calumny  like  this  might  deprive  us  of  bread  as  well  as 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  such  service  as  we  are  capable  of. 
You  must  know  how  readily  people  listen  to  criminations  of 
infidelity  and  atheism,  against  those  who  are  suspected  of  even 
a  leaning  to  biblical  criticism. 

P.  It  so  happens,  that  in  what  we  are  discussing  there  is 
no  question  of  biblical  criticism.  My  remarks  would  be  quite 
as  apposite  as  they  are,  supposing  them  to  be  apposite  at  all, 
with  the  admission  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  without  excep 
tion,  was  inspired,  and  therefore  incontrovertible.  I  simply 
maintain  that  it  never  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children ;  that  so  to  place  it  is  a  desecration  of  the  Bible 
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itself ;  tliat  children  are  altogether  unprepared  for  its  perusal ; 
and  that  it  must  be  positively  damaging  to  them  till  they  are 
prepared.  I  will  say  the  same  of  many  things  besides  the 
Bible.  Do  we  not  religiously  exclude  children  from  thousands 
of  things  which  it  is  for  their  good  to  be  indulged  with  in  their 
riper  years  ?  Do  we  trust  them  with  fire,  with  edged  tools, 
with  watches  ?  Are  we  unbelievers  in  fire,  in  edged  tools,  and 
in  watches,  if  we  do  not  ?  And  if  so,  might  we  not,  imitating 
them  in  their  fatuity  and  recklessness,  turn  round  on  your 
"  Christian  calumniators,"  and  accuse  them  of  atheism  for 
declining  to  allow  Bibles  to  take  the  place  of  baubles  in  the 
hands  and  mouths  of  their  infants  ?  Or  rather,  not  choosing 
to  imitate  them,  might  we  not  enter  a  caution,  that  a  Bible 
should  no  more  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  doctrines  of  eternity,  than  a  watch  in  the 
hands  of  one  incapable  of  telling  the  progress  of  the  current 
of  time  ? 

T.  Should  we,  on  subsequent  reflection,  find  ourselves  com 
pelled  to  coincide  in  your  views,  do  you  think  we  could  consci 
entiously  retain  our  posts  in  schools  where  Bible-lessons  are 
insisted  upon  ? 

P.  The  decision  upon  what  you  can  conscientiously  do  must 
rest  with  yourselves.  Be  mine  the  task  alone  of  helping  you 
to  the  considerations  which  ought  to  guide  your  decision.  Your 
lot  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  other  men.  You 
have  to  work ;  and  why  do  you  work  ? 

T.  For  the  same  reason  that  other  men  work  ;  to  earn  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

P.  That  may  be  called  the  fundamental  reason  for  all  work. 
But  when  that  stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached,  in  which 
each  man  engages  in  some  particular  profession  or  business,  a 
secondary  thought  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  primary  or  fundamental,  but  for  its  fulfilment. 
Thus,  the  farmer  is  occupied  with  the  thought  how  best  to 
cultivate  his  farm,  the  captain  how  best  to  navigate  his  ship, 
the  architect  how  best  to  design  a  building,  the  physician  how 
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best  to  cure  his  patient,  and  so  forth ;  and  what,  shall  we  say, 
is  the  thought  which  occupies  your  minds  ? 

T.  How  best  to  conduct  our  schools,  so  as  to  send  forth 
from  them  boys  most  likely  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
otherwise  well-conducted  men. 

P.  Now,  if  a  farmer  should  be  tied  down  by  his  landlord  to 
an  antiquated  mode  of  cultivation,  which  he  knows  to  be  inju 
dicious,  ought  he  to  surrender  his  lease  and  abandon  his  farm 
as  soon  as  his  contract  admits  of  his  doing  so  ? 

P.  He  is  at  liberty,  but  not  bound  to  do  so.  He  will  not 
covenant  to  pay  the  same  rent  to  such  a  landlord  that  he  would 
to  one  who  left  him  at  liberty  to  cultivate  to  the  best  of  his 
ability ;  and  it  is  the  reduction  in  the  rent  which  induces  him 
to  submit  to  raise  smaller  crops  than  he  knows  he  might.  If 
the  opportunity  were  offered,  he  might  be  glad  of  holding  under 
a  wiser  landlord.  Meanwhile  he  will  cultivate  his  farm  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  will  admit. 

P.  And  if  the  shipowner  impose  upon  his  captain  conditions 
for  navigating  his  vessel,  select  seasons,  and  engage  freights, 
which  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  rapid  and  profitable 
voyages,  ought  the  captain  to  throw  up  his  command  ? 

T.  Again,  we  should  say  he  is  at  liberty,  but  not  bound  to 
do  so.  He  might  not  readily  be  able  to  obtain  another  com 
mand.  All  that  can  be  required  of  him  is  to  do  his  duty  as 
well  as  his  owner  will  permit  him. 

P.  And  if  an  architect,  capable  of  designing  the  most  com 
modious  of  houses,  is  required  by  his  employer  to  comply  with 
whims  innumerable,  making  the  house  of  half  its  value  to  all 
but  its  owner,  ought  he  to  refuse  the  employment  ? 

T.  We  must  repeat  our  former  answer. 

P.  And  if  a  physician,  after  a  few  visits  to  his  patient,  find 
him  living  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  which  he  will  not 
or  cannot  quit,  harassed  by  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  he 
cannot  mend,  but  which  is  weighing  him  down  with  anxiety,  or 
a  slave  to  habits  too  strong  for  him  to  contend  against,  ought 
he  to  discontinue  his  visits  ? 
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T.  He  is  not  bound  to  abandon  his  patient  till  he  has 
convinced  himself  that  his  advice  can  do  no  good.  He  cannot 
prevent  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  his 
patient.  He  can  but  do  his  best  to  mitigate  or  neutralize  their 
baneful  influence. 

P.  And  if  conditions  are  imposed  upon  you,  which  your 
better  judgment  tells  you  are  foolish  or  noxious,  ought  you  to 
decline  the  charge  ? 

T.  We  are  in  doubt  how  to  answer  this  question.  With 
ns  it  is  not  the  produce  of  a  farm,  the  profitable  employ 
ment  of  a  ship,  or  the  commodious  arrangement  of  a  building, 
but  the  souls  of  little  children  that  are  at  stake.  There 
is  more  of  an  analogy  between  the  position  of  the  physician 
and  our  own. 

P.  We  are  so  far  agreed.  You  ought  not  to  connive  or 
assist  at  the  imperilment  of  souls,  because  men  in  authority 
are  stolid  enough,  unconsciously  we  admit,  to  ask  it  of  you. 
If  you  surrender  your  present  schools,  could  you  readily  obtain 
access  to  others  untrammelled  with  the  condition  to  which  you 
feel  disposed  to  object  ? 

T.  No ;  at  least,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  at  present. 

P.  Are  the  scruples  which  you  seem  to  anticipate  occasioned 
by  your  having  lately  become  better  or  worse  qualified  for  your 
professions — more  or  less  likely  to  form  children  into  well- 
disposed  and  capable  men — or,  adopting  your  language,  to 
save  their  souls  ? 

T.  Better  qualified. 

P.  If  other  schoolmasters,  who  have  not  yet  had  their 
attention  awakened  to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  forcing 
children,  without  due  preparation,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible,  were  to  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
were  to  incline  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice,  should  you 
think  that  they,  also,  had  become  more  capable  ? 

T.  Their  very  readiness  to  investigate  and  discuss  the 
subject  would  predispose  us,  independently  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  they  might  arrive,  to  think  favourably  both  of  their 
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capacity  and  conscientiousness.  And  their  coinciding  with  us 
could  not  lower  their  standing  in  our  estimation. 

P.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  rate  them  above  or  below  other 
schoolmasters  ? 

T.  Above. 

P.  And  would  their  sense  of  duty  impel  them  to  abandon 
their  schools,  as  much  as  your  sense  of  duty  may  compel  you 
to  abandon  yours  ? 

T.  Quite  as  much.  We  are  but  in  doubt,  however.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  we  ought  to  pursue  such  a  course. 

P.  Let  us  meet  the  supposition  that  you  and  all  who  think 
with  you  abandon  your  schools,  would  the  change  of  masters 
be  likely  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  ? 

T.  We  cannot  but  say  that  it  would  not.  It  would  be  to 
replace  the  more  by  the  less  capable  masters,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  children. 

P.  What  shall  we  say  of  conscientious  scruples,  which  lead 
the  more  capable  among  schoolmasters  to  relinquish  a  duty, 
because  the  discharge  of  it  is  rendered  difficult  and  irksome  by 
certain  "  good  Christians,"  rightlier  called  "  profaners  of  Chris 
tianity,"  and  to  surrender  the  "  souls  of  little  children"  to  the 
care  of  less  capable  successors  ? 
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T.  THERE  are  some  among  us  who  think  with  you,  that  the 
Old  Testament  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
at  all,  and  who  are  still  more  strongly  of  opinion  that  reading- 
lessons  ought  not  to  be  drawn  from  its  pages.  We  don't 
know  that  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  the  Old  Testament 
excluded  from  their  schools  are  the  same  as  yours.  People, 
as  you  know,  and  teachers  in  particular,  are  not  very  free  in 
talking  on  such  matters.  Lessons  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  from  the  Gospels,  as  containing  all  the  teachings 
as  well  as  the  life  of  Christ,  are  not  only  given,  but,  we  think 
we  may  say,  would  be  given  by  most  of  us,  if  left  to  act  entirely 
on  our  own  responsibility. 

P.  That  will  make  the  work  which  you  have  asked  of  me 
comparatively  easy. 

T.  May  we  understand  that  you  do  not  object  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  our  schools  ? 

P.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  taught.  You  should  then  judge 
whether  I  had  any  aversion  to  it.  At  present,  my  objection  is 
to  the  delusion  that  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  without 
note  or  comment,  is  teaching  the  Christian  religion. 

T.  Do  you  approve  that  the  children  should  be  catechized  ? 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  attempt  to  impose  catechisms  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissensions  now  distracting  the 
educational  world  ? 

P.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  But  I  cannot  avoid  recog 
nizing,  among  those  who  insist  upon  catechisms,  the  wish  to 
ascertain  what  impressions  have  been  left  upon  the  children 
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from  their  scripture  lessons.  I  may  dissent  from  their  method 
of  catechizing,  but  I  will  not  commit  the  injustice  of  con 
founding  them  with  the  "  good  Christians,"  who  insist  upon 
scripture-reading  in  schools,  unaccompanied  by  note  or 
comment. 

T.  We  are  surprised :  we  never  expected  to  find  you  an 
approver  or  even  a  tolerator  of  catechisms. 

P.  If  you  mean  hy  catechism  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  to  be  learnt  by  rote  and  repeated,  you  may  dismiss 
your  surprise ;  because  catechism,  in  that  sense,  has  no  more 
of  my  approval  than  the  reading  of  solemn  lessons,  without 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  besides  the  words  has  been  left 
in  the  memory. 

T.  As  we  never  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  catechism,  our 
surprise  was  occasioned  by  supposing  you  to  approve  of  that. 

P.  I  respect,  in  attempts  at  catechizing,  an  acknowledgment 
that  some  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  traces  have 
been  left  with  the  children  after  the  words  had  departed  from 
their  lips,  and  the  sounds  died  away  from  their  ears.  How  can 
I  fail  to  contrast  the  disposition  evinced  by  such  an  attempt, 
abortive  though  it  be,  with  that  of  the  "good  Christians,"  who 
actually  plume  themselves  upon  their  liberality,  upon  their  love 
of  religious  toleration,  because  they  leave  doctrines  of  any  kind 
to  be  accepted  by  children  as  "  Christian  doctrine  ?" 

T.  We  are  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  distressed  by  your 
criticisms  on  a  practice  with  which  we  have  been  familiar,  and 
which  we  have  not  thought  quite  so  heinous  as  it  appears  to 
you.  In  claiming  the  performance  of  your  promise,  we  hope 
you  will  favour  us  with  some  specimens  of  the  style  of  catechism 
which  you  would  adopt  if  conducting  a  class  in  lessons  from 
the  Gospels. 

P.  Not  forgetting  that,  in  my  opinion,  children  are  unequal 
to  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  subject  far  above  them, 
but  which  cannot  be  slurred  over  with  impunity. 

T.  We  are  quite  prepared.  You  hold  that  a  certain  style  of 
self- catechizing,  or  catechizing  by  others,  ought  to  accompany 
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the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  children  are  unprepared 
for  either. 

P.  Our  object,  then,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Gospels,  used  as  reading-lessons,  are  adapted  to 
help  children  to  a  perception  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  they 
ought  to  pursue  on  quitting  school,  and  to  call  forth  in  them  a 
sense  of  responsibility  perpetually  urging  them  to  pursue  that  line. 

T.  That  is  exactly  what  we  wish.  How  shall  we  begin  ? 
We  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  so  much  of  the  Gospels  as 
may  fairly  be  said  to  comprise  an  epitome  of  the  duties  of  man 
to  man,  and  of  the  precepts  and  injunctions  bearing  upon  and 
enforcing  them. 

P.  Suppose  we  take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  You  read  a  verse  or  a 
few  verses  at  a  time,  and  I  will  follow  you  with  some  of  the 
many  questions  which  ought,  as  I  think,  to  be  put  by  teachers, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  impression  made  by  the  words  upon 
all  scholars,  who  are  reading  the  Scriptures  with  them  for  the 
purposes  of  religious  instruction.  You  will  then  have  some 
materials  to  help  you  to  decide  whether  the  scriptures  ought  to 
be  read  without  such  catechizing,  and  whether  school- children 
can  possibly  be  ripe  for  it. 

T.  That  course  seems  admirably  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
very  difficulty  about  which  we  are  desirous  of  being  en 
lightened.  We  hope  it  may  lead  to  our  enlightenment  in 
other  respects  also. 

P.  We  can  afterwards,  if  you  wish  it,  discuss  together,  and 
endeavour  to  form  some  opinion  upon,  the  impression  likely 
to  be  produced  from  the  reading  of  the  whole  sermon  on  the 
understandings  of  children  who  have  not  picked  up,  from  your 
other  teaching,  knowledge  and  habits  of  good  self-government. 
Let  me  again  remind  you,  however,  to  avoid  even  an  approach  to 
misapprehension  between  us,  that  I  feel,  as  strongly  as  any 
body,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  expect  from  children  appro 
priate  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
for  your  consideration.  But  I  contend  that  it  is  worse  than 
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foolish — that  it  is  actually  wicked — to  put  the  scriptures  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  not,  at  least,  qualified  to  engage 
in  rational  conversation  and  discussion  upon  them,  if  unprepared 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  some  portions  of  them.  In  other  words, 
my  conviction  is,  that  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  should  be 
preceded  by  instruction  which  will  prepare  those  on  whom  the 
privilege  is  bestowed  to  search  for  becoming  answers  to  all  my 
questions,  allowing  that  they  might  not  invariably  find  them. 

T.  (read.)  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  (Chap.  v.  verse  8.) 

P.  Who  are  the  poor  in  spirit  among  your  relations,  friends, 
and  acquaintances,  the  people  whom  you  see  and  of  whom  you 
hear  ?  The  firemen,  who  mount  the  fire-escapes;  the  boatmen, 
who  launch  the  life-boat ;  the  sister  of  charity,  who  courageously 
visits  the  abode  of  sickness  and  contagion;  the  boy,  who  takes 
up  the  quarrel  of  the  injured  and  helpless,  who  boldly  acknow 
ledges  a  fault  to  meet  its  consequences,  and  avows  an  opinion 
however  unacceptable  ?  Or  the  man,  who  shrinks  from  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  summoned  by  the  call  of  duty,  leans 
upon  the  opinions  of  others  and  attempts  to  form  none  of  his 
own ;  and  the  boy,  who  hides  his  faults  at  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  consequences  of  them  fastened  upon  another?  And  to 
which  of  these  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  reserved  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  being  "blessed?"  Happy,  cheerful,  con 
tented  at  the  moment  ?  or  looking  forward  to  such  a  state  of 
feeling  at  a  future  time,  in.  compensation  for  present  privation, 
suffering,  or  affliction,  courageously  and  unrepiningly  endured  ? 

T.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com 
forted."  (v.  4.) 

P.  Ought  people  to  strive  to  guard  one  another  from  disease 
and  death  ?  from  loss  and  want  ?  from  fire  and  theft  ?  from 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  bad  habits,  likely  to  lead  into  all 
of  them  ?  Which  are  more  likely  to  mourn, — those  who  per 
form  these  duties  to  themselves  and  others,  or  they  who  neglect 
them  ?  Which  will  need  comfort  ?  and  out  of  those  who  need 
it,  which  will  receive  it,  or  will  all,  and  how  ? 
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T.  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  (v.  5.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  inheritance  ?  What  is  the  advantage 
of  inheriting  the  earth  ?  Is  the  earth  a  better  inheritance  now 
than  it  was  formerly  ?  and  why  ?  Whose  children  are  most 
likely  to  inherit  the  earth  ?  Are  their  children  specially  meek  ? 
Ought  the  words  "meek,"  "inherit,"  and  "earth,"  to  be 
interpreted  literally,  according  to  the  meaning  common  among 
us  now,  or  figuratively  ?  and  how  ? 

T.  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled."  (v.  6.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "hunger,"  and  "  thirst,"  and  "righteous 
ness  "  ?  What  are  the  signs  by  which  we  may  judge  whether 
others  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  by  which  we 
may  recognize  whether  we  ourselves  hunger  and  thirst  after  it  ? 
How  will  they  be  filled  ?  and  with  what  ?  Who  may  most 
reasonably  expect  to  be  filled  ?  The  diligent  or  the  slothful  ? 
the  thrifty  or  the  wasteful  ?  the  intelligent  or  the  ignorant  ? 
the  honest  or  the  dishonest  ?  the  brave  or  the  cowardly  ? 
Are  the  hunger  and  thirst  here  spoken  of  better  to  be  esti 
mated  by  words  or  by  deeds  ? 

T.  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
(v.  7.) 

P.  Who  are  the  merciful?  Who  are  the  persons  who 
most  need  mercy  ?  Are  the  magistrates  who  condemn,  or 
they  who  pardon,  the  guilty,  merciful  ?  and  why  ?  Which 
policemen  are  merciful  ?  Ought  the  disturbers  of  society 
to  be  resisted  and  prevented  ?  Can  you  state  the  difference 
of  the  effect  upon  society  between  treating  them  mercifully 
and  justly  ? 

T.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God." 
(y.  8.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "  pure  in  heart  "  ?  How  are  people 
to  become  pure  in  heart,  and  to  remain  so  ?  Can  people  do 
wrong  or  neglect  to  do  right,  and  be  pure  in  heart  ?  What  is 
doing  wrong  ?  Did  slaveholders  do  wrong  ?  Did  duellists  do 
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wrong  ?  Did  the  judges,  who  tortured  criminals  and  con 
demned  witches  to  death,  do  wrong  ?  Do  parents  who  neglect 
their  children  do  wrong  ?  Do  the  rich  who  revel  in  luxury 
while  the  children  of  their  poverty-stricken  neighhours  are 
neglected,  do  wrong  ?  Will  they  ever  see  God  ? 

T.  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  (v.  9.) 

P.  Who  are  peacemakers  ?  Who  are  peace-breakers  ? 
What  may  cause  some  boys  to  grow  up  into  peacemaking  men, 
and  others  into  peace-breaking  men  ?  Can  children  provide 
for  themselves  the  treatment  which  is  to  help  them  to  grow 
up  into  peacemakers  ?  Who  ought  to  provide  it  ?  If  they  do 
not,  will  they  be  called  the  children  of  God  ?  Do  some  people 
seem  by  their  conduct  indifferent  whether  they  deserve  to  be 
called  children  of  God  ?  Who  are  they  ?  How  do  they  talk, 
as  well  as  act  ? 

T.  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous 
ness'  sake  :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (v.  10.) 

P.  Among  the  persons  who  in  various  periods  of  our  history 
have  been  apprehended,  convicted,  fined,  imprisoned,  mutilated, 
burnt,  and  hung,  how  can  we  distinguish  which  were  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  which  were  condemned  for  their 
evil  deeds  ?  Do  we  judge  of  all  these  now  as  our  forefathers 
judged  ?  Why,  or  why  not  ?  Are  as  many  persons  perse 
cuted  now  for  righteousness'  sake  as  formerly  ?  Are  fewer  per 
sons  blessed,  and  will  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  be  to  fewer  pro 
gressively  as  persecution  diminishes  ? 

T.  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse 
cute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  my  sake."  (v.  11.) 

P.  Ought  people  to  keep  away  from  those  who  would  revile 
and  speak  falsely  of  them  ?  Ought  pains  to  be  taken  to  guard 
against  in  ourselves,  and  to  prevent  in  others,  a  disposition  to 
revile  and  persecute  and  speak  falsely  ?  Will  people  be  more' 
or  less  blessed,  according  as  they  take  these  pains  ? 

T.  "Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding   glad:    for  great  is  your 
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reward  in  heaven :  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which 
were  before  you."  (v.  12.) 

P.  Who  are  told  to  rejoice  ?  and  why  ?  In  what  circum 
stances  do  men  generally  rejoice  ?  When  people  are  reviled 
and  spoken  ill  of,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  they  are  reviled 
falsely  or  not  ?  Are  thieves  and  swindlers  spoken  ill  of  falsely  ? 
Were  so-called  heretics  spoken  ill  of  falsely  ?  Are  nations 
which  leave  their  destitute  unrelieved,  and  children  unedu 
cated,  spoken  ill  of  falsely  ? 

T.  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  hut  if  the  salt  has  lost  his 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men." 
(v.  18.) 

P.  What  people  are  compared  to  the  salt  of  the  earth  ?  and 
why  ?  What  may  cause  them  to  be  cast  out  ? 

T.  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an 
hill  cannot  be  hid."  (v.  14.) 

P.  Who  are  here  said  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ?  What 
kind  of  people  do  we  now  consider  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  ? 

T.  "Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candle- stick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house. 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
(T.  15,  16.) 

P.  In  what  spirit  ought  people  to  do  good  works,  so  that 
the  light  may  shine  upon  them  ?  How  may  men  hope  to 
glorify  God  ?  When  men  praise  Him  much  and  do  little  or  no 
good  to  man,  what  does  the  light  shine  upon  ? 

T.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  (v.  17.) 

P.  What  was  the  law  ?  and  who  were  the  prophets  ?  What 
kind  of  law  is  that  which  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  ?  Can  any 
effort  be  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ?  Do  people 
prophesy  now  ?  What  is  the  distinction  between  foretelling 
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and  prophesying  ?  Have  we  retained  all  the  laws  that  were  in 
force  among  our  forefathers  ?  and  why  not  ?  When  a  law  is 
repealed  is  it  destroyed  ?  What  would  our  present  state  be,  if 
we  had  not  emancipated  ourselves  from  some  of  our  old  laws  ? 

T.  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all 
be  fulfilled."  (v.  18.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "  heaven,"  and  its  passing  ?  and  what 
law  is  that  which  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  but  will  be  fulfilled  ?  Is 
it  meant  that  heaven  will  pass,  and  if  not,  is  it  meant  that  earth 
will  pass  ? 

T.  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (v.  19.) 

P.  What  are  the  commandments  here  referred  to  ?  Are 
they  always  taught  in  the  same  sense  by  different  men  ?  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  teaching  ?  Is  not  the 
attempt  to  rectify  the  interpretation  and  teaching  of  them 
frequently  condemned  as  the  breaking  of  them  ?  Who  is  the 
more  likely  to  break  a  commandment — he  who  accepts  it  to  be 
blindly  obeyed,  as  interpreted  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  fixed  and 
unalterable  ;  or  he  who  accepts  it,  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  examine  it  by  the  light 
of  that  superior  intelligence,  the  growth  of  ages,  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  him,  to  use  in  his  own  generation,  and  to 
hand  down  improved  to  his  children  ? 

T.  "For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (v.  20.) 

P.  What  is  righteousness  ?     What  was  the  righteousness  of 
the  scribes  and   pharisees  ?      How  can  we  tell  whether  our 
righteousness  exceeds   the  righteousness  of  the  scribes    and  - 
pharisees  ?      Were  the  pharisees  rich  men,  living  apparently 
very   little   disturbed    by  the   poverty   and   suffering   in   the 
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midst  of  which  they  dwelt  ?  Were  they  men  professing  doc 
trines  and  living  in  utter  disregard  of  them,  touchy  if  charged 
with  not  believing  what  they  professed,  but,  laughing  to  scorn 
or  attacking  with  violence  him  who  summoned  them  to  act 
up  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion  as  construed  by  themselves  ? 
Are  there  any  pharisees  now,  and  if  so,  why  do  they  seem  undis 
mayed  and  indifferent  to  the  warning  that  they  are  risking 
exclusion  from  heaven  ? 

T.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment : 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment : 
and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Kaca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  fire."  (v.  21,  22.) 

P.  Is  it  forbidden  to  kill  in  any  circumstances  ?  or  what 
will,  and  what  will  not,  justify  killing  ?  What  is  the  judg 
ment  of  which  we  are  warned  here  ?  May  a  man  be  angry 
with  his  brother  with  cause  ?  and  how  can  we  know  for  certain 
whether  anger  be  with  or  without  cause  ?  What  is  meant 
by  "  Raca  "  ?  and  what  is  "council,"  which  is  something 
more  terrible  than  "judgment,"  but  less  fierce  than  "hell- 
fire  "  ?  Where  is  hell,  with  its  fire  ?  And  how  are  they 
reconcilable  with  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  ? 

T.  "  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee  ; 

"  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift."  (v.  23,  24.) 

P.  What  gifts  used  people  to  take  to  the  altar  in  former 
times  ?  and  why  ?  What  gifts  are  taken  to  the  altar  in 
modern  times  ?  Is  prayer  a  gift  ?  Is  praise  a  gift  ?  When 
a  rich  man  approaches  the  altar  with  prayer  and  praise,  leaving 
destitution  unrelieved,  and  ignorance  unenlightened,  has  his 
brother  aught  against  him,  and  would  he  do  well  to  leave  his 
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prayer  and  praise,  and  go  his  way  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother  ? 

T.  "  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whilst  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee 
to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou 
be  cast  into  prison. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out 
thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  (v.  25,26.) 

P.  Is  an  adversary  always  sure  to  be  in  the  right  ?  when 
not,  ought  we  to  yield  to  him  or  to  resist  him  ?  If  he  be  in  the 
right,  what  other  reasons  are  there  for  yielding  to  him,  besides 
the  fear  of  being  delivered  to  the  judge  and  the  officer,  to  be 
cast  into  prison  ?  Does  the  threat  here  sanction  imprisonment 
for  debt  ?  or  why  do  you  think  that  it  does  not  ? 

T.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery : 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  [her,  hath  committed  adultery  already  with  her  in 
his  heart."  (v.  27,  28.) 

P.  These  verses  are  so  evidently  unfit  for  children,  that  I 
refrain  from  proposing  the  questions  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  put  to  adults.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  words 
without  meaning  are  better  fitted  for  children  than  words  with 
meaning.  Better  than  either,  that  such  words  should  be  with 
held  from  them  altogether. 

T.  "  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast 
it  from  thee  ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  mem 
bers  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell. 

"  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it 
from  thee  :  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into 
hell."  (v.  29,  30.) 

P.  Are  the  expressions  "right  eye"  and  "right  hand" 
meant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  how  ?  Would  it  be  a  wise  pro 
ceeding  to  pluck  out  a  damaged  eye,  or  to  cut  off  a  wounded 
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hand  ?     How  ought  we  to  interpret  this  allusion  to  the  possi 
bility  of  our  bodies  being  cast  into  hell  ? 

T.  "  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement : 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  com 
mit  adultery  :  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced, 
committeth  adultery."  (v.  31,  32.) 

P.  Surely  the  topics  here  referred  to  cannot,  with  any  pro 
priety,  be  deliberately  forced  upon  children.  Would  not  a 
decent  mother  blush  if  her  boys,  fresh  from  school,  where 
their  curiosity  had  been  excited  but  not  gratified,  asked  her 
to  explain  what  was  meant  by  fornication  and  adultery, 
and  whether  divorced  women  were  ever  married  in  these 
days? 

T.  "  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  : 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven ; 
for  it  is  God's  throne  : 

"  Nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jeru 
salem  ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

"  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

"  But  let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  Yea ;  Nay,  Nay :  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  (v.  33  to  37.) 

P.  How  are  the  practices  in  our  courts  of  law  and  houses  of 
Parliament  reconcilable  with  these  prohibitions  ?  If  the  cere 
mony  of  being  sworn  ought  to  be  maintained,  in  what  form  is 
it  to  be  justified  ?  If  people  ought  not  to  swear  by  heaven, 
nor  by  earth,  nor  by  Jerusalem,  nor  by  one's  head,  may  they 
swear  by  other  things  unenumerated  ?  and  if  so,  by  what  things  ? 
Is  the  New  Testament  less  God's  book  than  the  heaven  His 
throne,  or  the  earth  His  footstool  ? 

T.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth :. 
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"  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whoso 
ever  shall  'smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  (v.  38,  39.) 

P.  Would  it  be  possible  for  society  to  exist,  if  its  well-dis 
posed  members  acted  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  "  Resist  not  evil  "  ?  How  could  we  get  on  without 
police  and  an  armed  force  ?  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
understandings  of  those  who  accept  these  injunctions  in  their 
literal  sense,  and  yet  never  think  of  acting  up  to  them  ?  or  of 
their  consciences,  if  they  pretend  to  accept  of  them  ? 

T.  "  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also. 

"  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain."  (v.  40,  41.) 

P.  What  would  become  of  all  our  industrial  arrangements, 
if  these  injunctions  were  interpreted  literally  and  obeyed  accord 
ingly  ?  If  it  be  impossible  to  do  that,  what  interpretation  is  to 
be  put  upon  them,  so  that  we  may  regulate  our  daily  life  by 
them  scrupulously  and  reverentially  ? 

T.  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  away."  (v.  42.) 

P.  Ought  we  not  on  all  occasions  to  perform  good  deeds, 
and  refrain  from  evil  deeds  ?  Would  a  man  always  do  good, 
were  he  to  give  to  every  one  that  asked  of  him  ?  Might  he 
not  sometimes  be  doing  much  evil  ?  Ought  a  man  to  give, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  of  his  giving  ?  When  the 
application  is  to  borrow,  ought  a  man  to  lend,  indifferent 
whether  the  borrower  is  likely  to  be  able,  or  even  means,  to 
repay  him  ?  What  would  such  a  lender  be  encouraging  ? 
What  may  this  verse  mean  ?  What  do  you  feel  sure  it  cannot 
mean? 

T.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy ; 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that- 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  : 
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"  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
(v.  43,  44,  45.) 

P.  In  what  sense  ought  people  to  love  their  enemies  ? 
Ought  invaders  and  robbers  to  be  kept  at  bay  ?  Who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  good  ?  Ought  criminals  to  be  confined  and 
subjected  to  reformatory  discipline  ?  Explain  in  other  words 
how  we  may  hope  to  be  the  children  of  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Does  he  make  no  distinction  between  the  evil  and  the 
good,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  because  he  maketh  the  sun  to 
shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  equally  on  both  ?  In  what  way 
ought  we  to  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use^us  and  perse 
cute  us  ?  How  should  we  set  about  doing  them  good  and 
blessing  them  ? 

T.  "  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

"  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  "  (v.  46,  47.) 

P.  Is  it  no  reward,  to  strengthen  the  love  towards  us  of 
those  who  love  us,  by  trying  to  deserve  their  love  ?  Is  not  the 
cultivation  of  feelings  of  good-will  sure  to  bring  its  reward  in 
self- improvement  ?  Ought  ingratitude  to  be  lightly  thought  of? 
Whom  do  little  children  love  ?  Whom  can  they  not  be  brought 
to  love  ?  How  are  they  to  be  taught  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad,  and  led  to  cling  to  the  one  and  shun  the  other  ? 
In  what  respect  will  this  influence  their  conduct  towards  the 
doers  of  good  and  the  doers  of  evil  ? 

T.  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect."  (v.  48.) 

P.  The  concluding  verse  of  this  chapter  has  justly  been 
considered  as  offering  to  the  intelligent  and  devout  student  of 
Scripture  the  key  whereby  to  interpret  seeming  obscurities, 
and  reconcile  seeming  contradictions  ;  but  the  intelligent 
student  must  be  more  than  a  mere  child.  WTiat  is  the  perfec 
tion  of  the  Father  ?  How  are  we  to  fit  ourselves  to  appreciate 
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His  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  ?  How  to  reconcile  them 
\\ith  the  existence  of  evil  and  His  infinite  power  ?  How  far 
can  reason  carry  us  ?  and  where  must  we  fall  down  humbly, 
contented  to  adore  ?  How  can  we  guard  ourselves  while 
bowing  to  His  will,  from  falling  into  a  base  and  sluggish  sub 
servience  to  men  presuming  to  speak  in  His  name  ?  Is  it  piety 
or  impiety,  faith  or  infidelity,  to  accept  interpretations  of 
isolated  passages  of  Scripture  inconsistent  with  Divine  perfec 
tion  ?  Which  will  bring  us  nearer  to  His  perfection — to 
reject  all  interpretation  at  variance  with  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  or  to  accept  such  blindly  and  negligently,  as  though 
truth  concerned  us  not  ? 

T.  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be 
seen  of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

"  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues, 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward. 

"But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth : 

"  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  (chap.  vi.  v.  1  to  4.) 
P.  What  is  meant  by  "  alms  "  ?  Is  indiscriminate  almsgiving, 
even  in  secret,  the  "  alms  "  here  recommended  ?  Is  the  relief 
afforded  by  our  poor-laws,  although  given  openly,  meant  to  be 
reproved  ?  Are  schools,  established  by  the  wealthier  adults  for 
the  children  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  unavoidably  and  even 
desirably  public,  among  the  alms  discountenanced  ?  Which 
community  might  be  supposed  to  contain  the  greater  proportion 
of  hypocrites, — that  in  which  there  is  abundant  educational 
provision  to  teach  and  train  all  children,  so  that  they  may 
keep  themselves  as  men  clear  from  destitution,  temptation, 
and  wickedness,  and  poor-laws  to  relieve  the  wretchedness 
which  education  had  been  unable  to  prevent ;  or  that  in  which 
these  matters  are  neglected  or  so  imperfectly  attended  to,  as 
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that  beggars  should  crowd  the  thoroughfares,  squalid  poverty 
crouch  unrelieved  in  the  alleys,  and  half-clad,  ill-fed,  and 
untaught  children,  ripen  under  "  Christian "  eyes  for  the 
prison  and  the  gallows,  unless  cut  off  by  early  death  ? 

T.  "  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are :  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  syna 
gogues,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their 
reward. 

"But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is 
in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward 
thee  openly."  (v.  5,  6.) 

P.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  hypocrites  here  inveighed 
against  ?  Do  they  frequent  our  churches  and  chapels,  as  they 
did  the  synagogues  of  old  ?  Who  is  a  hypocrite  ?  What  is 
he  who  makes  promises  which  he  never  thinks  of  performing  ? 
who  professes  with  his  lips  what  he  disavows  by  his  conduct  ? 
who  not  only  lies  to  himself,  countenanced  by  those  who  also 
lie,  and  lies  to  his  God,  if  he  can  be  supposed  to  acknowledge 
one,  but  is  so  indifferent  about  his  words  as  to  be  unconscious 
whether  he  lie  or  not,  while  addressing  Him  whom  he  professes 
to  love,  to  honour,  and  to  obey  ? 

T.  "But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do  ;  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking : 

"Be  not  ye,  therefore,  like  unto  them;  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  Him." 
(v.  7,  8.) 

P.  Wherein  do  our  churches  and  chapels  differ  from  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  in  regard  to  "vain  repetitions?" 
Does  anything  take  place  in  them  that  might  be  construed 
as  insulting  to  Divine  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to  Divine 
goodness  ?  Who  most  resemble  the  heathen  ?  they  who 
refuse  to  enter  a  church  or  chapel  till  assured  that  heathenish 
practices  have  no  admittance  there,  or  they  who  rush  helter- 
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skelter  into  them,  regardless  of  "  vain  repetitions  "  approaching 
to  mockery,  and  forgetful  of  the  admonition  of  Him  who  said, 
"  Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye 
ask  him"  ? 

T.  "  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye :  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  (v.  9,  10.) 

P.  What  kingdom  is  that  which  is  not  yet  come  ?  How  is 
God's  will  done  in  heaven  ?  Must  it  be  known  in  order  to  be 
done  ?  What  is  His  will  in  earth  ?  How  is  His  will  to  be 
learned  ?  Will  not  the  repetition  of  that  prayer  by  people  who 
do  not  strive  to  learn  His  will,  in  order  to  do  it,  be  a  "  vain 
repetition  "  ? 

T.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."     (v.  11.) 

P.  Does  God  give  daily  bread  to  all  who  ask  it  ?  Does  He 
give  it  alike  to  the  idle  and  industrious  ?  to  the  ignorant  and 
intelligent  ?  to  the  wasteful  and  saving  ?  to  the  drunken  and 
sober  ?  to  the  dishonest  and  honest  ?  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  man  who  prays  regularly  for  his  daily  bread,  heedless  of 
the  qualities  and  conduct  in  himself  by  which  his  prayer  will 
find  favour  ?  What  must  be  supplied  by  others .  to  children  to 
enable  them  to  possess  the  qualities  and  to  practise  the  conduct 
through  which  prayers  for  daily  bread  will  be  listened  to  ? 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  rich  men,  confident  of  having  their 
own  daily  bread,  and  offering  up  daily  prayers  for  it,  careless 
whether  the  children  around  are  obtaining  that  without  which 
the  expectation  of  daily  bread  for  them  as  men  is  hopeless  ? 

T.  "  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
(v.  12.) 

P.  What  are  the  debts  here  asked  to  be  forgiven  ?  In 
asking  that  they  may  be  forgiven,  are  we  conscious  that  we 
are  earnestly  striving  not  to  incur  others  like  unto  them  ? 
Is  it  for  the  good  of  society  that  some  debts  should  be  in 
curred  ?  and  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  debts 
which  ought  not  to  be  incurred  ?  Ought  both  or  either  to 
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be  forgiven  or  paid  ?  Do  we  always  forgive  our  debtors  ? 
When  ought  we,  and  when  ought  we  not  ?  And  when  ought 
we  to  hope  for  forgiveness  ? 

T.  "  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil :  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever.  Amen."  (v.  13.) 

P.  Who  are  most  exposed  to  temptation  ?  What  must  we 
do  while  we  pray,  so  as  not  to  be  led  into  temptation  ?  If  we 
pray  and  omit  to  do  that  which  is  needful,  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  temptation,  is  such  prayer  self- improving  ?  Who  are  re 
sponsible  for  keeping  children  out  of  temptation,  and  for  so 
educating  them  that  they  may  not  be  led  into  temptation  as 
men  ?  If  they  who  should  protect  children  disregard  this 
duty,  what  is  the  worth  of  their  prayer  ' '  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation  "  ?  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  "  vain 
repetition"?  May  they  expect  to  be  delivered  from  evil? 
and  will  the  words  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,"  from  such  lips,  be  acceptable  homage  or  fulsome 
flattery  ? 

T.  "  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you  : 

"  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses."  (v.  14,  15.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  trespasses  ?  Ought  policemen,  or 
magistrates,  or  judges  or  jurymen,  to  forgive  trespasses  ? 
Will  they  be  forgiven  ?  Why  are  not  the  trespasses  of  engine- 
drivers,  captains  of  ships,  and  others  in  responsible  situations, 
forgiven  ?  What  is  done  with  drunken,  dishonest  servants  ? 
with  pickpockets  and  burglars  ?  How  can  they  be  forgiven 
consistently  with  what  is  owing  to  the  sober,  and  honest,  and 
well-conducted,  and  the  aged,  and  children,  who  demand  our 
tender  care  and  protection? 

T.  "Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of 
a  sad  countenance ;  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they 
may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they 
have  their  reward. 
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"But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 
thy  face : 

"  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly."  (v.  16  to  18.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "  fast "  ?  Why  ought  people  to  fast? 
When  ought  they  to  fast  ?  Are  men  beholden  to  do  any  thing 
which]  is  not  for  their  good?  What  is  the  reward  which 
hypocrites  are  said  to  have  ?  Why  should  people  who  fast 
anoint  their  heads  ?  and  how  will  they  be  rewarded  openly  ? 
Are  some  manners  and  customs  adapted  for  all  climates, 
and  others  for  particular  ages  and  climates  ?  Are  fasting 
and  anointing  to  be  considered  among  the  former  or  the 
latter  ?  What  are  the  essentials  to  be  observed  so  as  not 
to  incur  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  ? 

T.  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal."  (v.  19.) 

P.  How  do  rich  men  reconcile  their  conduct  with  this 
injunction  ?  and  do  they  succeed  in  reconciling  it,  in  your 
estimation  ?  How  must  these  words  be  interpreted,  so  as  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  rich  men  ?  or  how  must  the  conduct 
of  rich  men  be  modified  to  harmonize  with  a  different  inter 
pretation  ?  Ought  men  to  abstain  from  building  houses,  be 
cause  thieves  break  into  them  ?  or  from  weaving  garments, 
because  moths  consume  them  ?  or  from  making  implements 
and  tools,  beceause  rust  corrodes  them  ? 

T.  il  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal : 

"  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 
(v.  20,  21.) 

P.  What  are  the  treasures  here  referred  to  ?  and  who 
disposes  of  them  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  gain 
access  to  them  ?  May  he  not  live  in  a  house,  and  possess 
furniture,  raiment,  implements,  and  tools,  without  losing  his 
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chance  of  treasures  in  heaven  ?  Who  mostly  obtain  possession 
of  earthly  treasures — the  industrious,  intelligent,  sober,  saying, 
and  trustworthy  ?  or  the  indolent,  ignorant,  drunken,  wasteful, 
and  dishonest  ?  Which  of  the  two  are  best  able  and  best 
disposed  to  benefit  their  neighbours  ?  To  which  of  the  two, 
through  many  ages,  do  we  owe  it  that  the  land  in  which 
we  live  is  covered  with  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other 
buildings,  with  roads  and  canals,  and  materials  in  every  stage 
of  preparation,  so  as  to  admit  of  our  living  in  comfort  and 
thankfulness  '?  Which  of  the  two  may  we  suppose  to  be  des 
tined  to  obtain  possession  of  treasure  in  heaven  ? 

T.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if,  therefore,  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light : 

"  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  "  (v.  22,  23.) 

P.  What  is  the  kind  of  light  here  alluded  to  ?  and  of  the 
darkness  ?  When  is  an  eye  single,  and  when  is  it  not  ? 
How  can  any  light  be  properly  represented  as  darkness  ? 

T.  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
(v.  24.) 

P.  In  what  sense  is  it  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters  ? 
Who  or  what  is  Mammon  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  Mammon 
spoken  of  as  synonymous  with  "  riches  ?  "  and  care  for  riches 
as  equivalent  to  an  absence  of  care  for  God  ?  Ought  riches 
to  be  cared  for?  Which  of  two  men  possessed  of  riches 
may  be  supposed  to  serve  God  best  ? — he  who  cares  for  his 
riches,  and  uses  them  in  doing  good,  or  he  who  despises 
and  squanders  them,  and  sinks  into  dependence  upon  the  riches 
of  others  ? 

T.  "  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for 
your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  "  (v.  25.) 
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P.  Which  is  the  preferable  state  of  society — that  where 
there  is  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or 
that  where  scarcity  and  destitution  prevail  ?  What  qualities 
in  its  members  are  likely  to  lead  to  each  of  these  states  of 
society  ?  In  which  of  these  will  men  be  taking  most  thought 
for  their  lives  and  for  their  bodies  ?  Why  should  men  be 
heedless  of  meat  and  raiment,  because  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ? 

P.  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  "  (v.  26.) 

P.  To  what  state  would  men  be  shortly  reduced,  if  they 
ceased  to  sow,  to  reap,  and  to  gather  into  barns  ?  Would 
their  heavenly  Father  feed  them  ?  In  what  respect  are  men 
better  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  ?  Can  fowls  sow  and  reap  ? 
Why  should  men  cease  to  sow  and  reap,  because  birds  can  do 
neither,  and  therefore  do  neither  ? 

T.  ( '  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature  ? 

"And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  : 

"  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  (v.  27,  28,  29.) 

P.  Because  people  by  thought  cannot  add  to  their  stature — 
that  is,  cannot  do  impossibilities,  ought  they  not  to  do  by 
thought  what  is  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  others  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  all  people,  by 
misapplying  these  words,  were  to  relinquish  the  thought  of 
accomplishing  what  is  possible,  because  the  attempt  to  accom 
plish  impossibilities  savours  of  madness  ?  Ought  people  to 
take  thought  of  raiment  ?  Why,  or  why  not  ?  What  influence 
ought  to  be  exercised  over  their  judgment,  and  hence  over 
their  conduct,  by  the  reflection  that  the  lilies  of  the  field  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  ? 

T.  "  Wherefore,  if  God  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
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to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  "  (v.  30.) 

P.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  "  clothe  "  used  here  ?  How 
does  God  clothe  men  and  women  ?  What  must  they  do  to 
deserve  to  be  clothed  ?  When  people  work  for  their  clothing, 
how  do  they  show  their  faith  ?  When  they  neglect  to  work, 
pretending  to  rely,  or  ignorantly  and  unwarrantably  relying, 
upon  God,  how  do  they  show  their  want  or  misdirection  of 
faith  ? 

T.  "  Therefore,  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we 
eat  ?  or,  what  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ? 

"  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek :)  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things." 
(v.  31,  32.) 

P.  What  thought  must  people  have  taken,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  "take  no  thought"  about  what  they  shall  eat  and 
what  they  shall  put  on  ?  What  must  we  do  in  order  to  live 
and  to  be  able  to  assist  others  to  live  ?  Can  we  get  wherewith 
to  feed  and  clothe  ourselves  without  working  skilfully  and 
Intelligently,  and  saving  carefully  ?  and  how  can  these  things 
be  done  without  thought  ?  How  did  you  acquire  this  know 
ledge  ?  In  what  respects  ought  Jew  and  Gentile  to  think  and 
do  alike  ?  and  in  what  respects  may  they  think  and  act 
differently  ? 

T.  "  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous 
ness  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  (v.  33.) 

P.  What  are  the  "  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "His  righteous 
ness,"  which  people  are  commanded  to  seek  first?  Is  earth 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  and  where  is  man  to  exert  him 
self  while  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God?  What  are  "these 
things  "  which  will  be  added  if  men  seek  "  His  righteousness  "  ? 
What  kind  of  people  generally  obtain  these  things,  and  may 
they  be  presumed  to  have  been  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
When  must  people  begin  to  acquire  knowledge  and  form  good 
habits  ?  Can  the  kingdom  of  God  be  reached,  or  His  righteous- 
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ness  be  reposed  in,  or  will  all  these  things  be  added,  without 
good  habits  ? 

T.  "  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow  :  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  (v.  34.) 

P.  Can  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  be  reached  without  thought  ? 
Reconcile  this  with  the  preceding  verse.  Show  how  both 
verses  are  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  avoid  countenancing 
apparent  contradictions,  or  wild  and  incoherent  injunctions, 
obedience  to  the  whole  of  which  is  impossible.  If  anybody 
rise  from  reading  God's  laws  with  justifications  in  his  thoughts 
of  acts  leading  to  misery,  and  of  lessons  enjoining  bad  and 
foolish  conduct :  whence  does  he  obtain  his  justifications  ? 
from  God's  laws,  or  from  his  own  misconceptions  and  perver 
sions  of  them  ? 

T.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  (chap.  vii.  v.  1.) 

P.  To  whom  are  these  words  addressed,  and  in  what  sense  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  to  society,  if  the  practice  of 
judging  were  to  cease  among  judges,  magistrates,  fathers, 
mothers,  and  schoolmasters  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  boys 
should  judge  rightly  of  their  school-fellows  and  companions, 
and  behave  towards  them  accordingly  ?  Ought  the  society  of 
the  bad  to  be  avoided  ?  And  how  are  the  bad  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  good  ?  If  criminals  judge  not,  shall  they  not 
be  judged  ? 

T.  "  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged : 
and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."  (v.  2.) 

P.  Bring  forth  the  profound  wisdom  contained  in  these 
texts,  and  vindicate  it  from  the  misrepresentations  of  vain  and 
foolish  men.  With  what  judgment  ought  people  to  judge  ? 
How  is  righteous  to  be  distinguished  from  unrighteous  judg 
ment  ?  By  whose  judgment  shall  we  be  judged,  and  by  whose 
measure  will  it  be  measured  unto  us  ?  Will  His  judgment  and 
His  measure  be  regulated  by  the  foolish  judgments  and  false 
measures  of  man  ? 
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T.  "And  why  beholdcst  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ? 

"  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 
niote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own 
eye? 

"  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye ;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye."  (v.  3,  4,  5.) 

P.  What  corrupting  and  misleading  tendency  is  here  meant 
to  be  rebuked  and  repressed  ?  Which  is  the  more  common, 
to  blame  another  or  one's  self  ?  Which  is  the  more  improving  ? 
what  must  be  the  first  step  to  improve  or  benefit  others  ? 
How  is  the  course  of  that  man  or  that  nation  likely  to  end, 
where  the  effort  is  to  correct  others,  self- correction  being 
overlooked  ?  Will  others  attend  to  such  correction,  or  have 
faith  in  such  correctors  ?  Will  they  attribute  any  activity  of 
exertion  or  display  of  zeal  so  directed,  to  love  of  one's  neigh 
bour  or  of  mankind,  or  to  self-glorification  ?  And  by  whom 
will  such  pretentious  benefactors  of  others  be  denounced  as 
hypocrites  ? 

T.  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  (v.  6.) 

P.  What  is  here  meant  by  "  holy"  ?  and  why  are  people 
enjoined  not  to  give  what  is  holy  to  dogs  ?  What  is  intended  by 
this  figurative  expression  of  casting  pearls  before  swine  ? 
Are  the  Scriptures  holy  ?  Are  all  people  capable  of  distin 
guishing  the  pearls  above  all  price  which  are  in  them  ?  Who 
give  what  is  holy  to  dogs,  and  cast  pearls  before  swine  ? — they 
who  scatter  the  Scriptures  among  men  and  children  indiscri 
minately  ;  or  they  who  withhold  the  Scriptures  from  children 
for  a  time,  preparing  them  meanwhile  to  understand,  to  appre 
ciate,  to  reverence,  and  to  cherish,  what  is  excellent,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  their  profiting  by  them  when  men  ?  Who  are 
more  likely  to  trample  the  Scriptures  under  their  feet,  and 
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to  turn  round  on  their  would-be  benefactors  ? — they  who 
can  distinguish  their  pearl-like  value,  or  they  who,  scorning 
pearls,  are  enraged  at  being  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
husks  ? 

T.  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  : 

"For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."  (v.  7,  8.) 

P.  In  what  sense  is  it  that  all  who  ask  receive  ;  that  all 
who  seek  find ;  and  that  it  is  opened  to  all  who  knock  ?  How 
can  we  judge  whether  we  are  asking  so  as  to  receive,  seeking 
so  as  to  find,  or  knocking  so  as  that  it  will  be  opened  to  us  ? 

T.  "  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

"  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  "  (v.  9, 10.) 

P.  What  is  pointed  at  in  this  allusion  to  giving  a  child  a 
stone  in  the  place  of  bread,  or  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish  ? 
What  instances  can  you  produce  of  people  who  are  remorse 
lessly  guilty  of  conduct  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  which 
it  is  supposed  no  parent  would  be  guilty  ?  Ought  teachers  to 
act  like  parents  to  children  in  all  respects  ?  or  in  what  respects  ? 
What  ought  teachers  to  give  to  children  ?  How  do  teachers 
hold  communication  with  children?  Which  most  resembles 
a  stone,  and  which  most  resembles  bread — words  conveying 
no  meaning,  or  words  conveying  instruction  that  nourisheth 
the  soul  ?  Which  may  appositely  be  compared  to  a  fish,  and 
which  to  a  serpent — words  with  meanings  carefully  weighed 
and  easily  assimilated  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  healthy  growth 
of  the  intelligence,  and  a  right  direction  of  the  feelings  ;  or 
words  given  forth  at  random  with  no  fixed  meaning,  and 
thereby  easily  pervertible  to  poisonous  uses  ? 

T.  "If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
nnto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  "  (v.  11.) 

P.  Does  a  good  father  give  to  his  children  what  they  ask 
for  because  they  think  it  good  ?  or  does  he  only  give  what 
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he  thinks  good  for  them  ?  Are  all  men  capahle  of  distinguish 
ing  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  If  through  ignorance  they  ask 
for  what  is  bad,  thinking  it  good,  will  it  be  given  to  them  ? 
If  they  ask  for  what  is  good,  taking  no  pains  to  deserve  it,  will 
it  be  given  to  them  ? 

T.  "  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets."  (v.  12.) 

P.  How  must  these  words  be  construed,  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  duties  unquestioned  by  all  thoughtful  men,  and  not  to 
offend  against  the  "perfection  of  wisdom"?  How  ought 
judges  and  sheriffs  to  act  towards  criminals  ?  How  ought 
juries  to  act  towards  prisoners  on  their  trials  ?  At  what 
prices  ought  dealers  to  sell  ?  At  what  prices  ought  they  to 
wish  to  buy  ?  At  what  rate  of  interest  ought  capitalists  to 
lend  ?  At  what  rate  ought  they  to  wish  to  borrow  ?  What 
rent  ought  landlords  to  ask  and  take,  and  at  what  rents  ought 
tenants  to  seek  to  occupy  ?  What  is  here  meant  by  "  the  law 
and  the  prophets  "  ? 

T.  "Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate, 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat : 

"  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  (v.  13,  14.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "  destruction  "  ?  and  by  "  life  "  ?  Why 
is  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  destruction  said  to  be  wide  ?  Why 
is  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  life  said  to  be  strait  ?  Have  these 
verses  been  differently  construed  by  different  people  ?  In  what 
respect  will  the  interpretation  of  them  affect  your  flow  of 
thoughts  concerning  the  happiness  of  your  future  destiny? 
How  will  it  influence  your  conduct  ?  How  will  it  comport 
with  your  appreciation  of  Divine  excellence  ?  How  will  it 
encourage  you  in  your  endeavour  to  become  perfect  "  even 
as  He  is  perfect"  ?  How  might  it  bring  you,  while  praising 
God  outwardly  with  your  lips,  inwardly  to  worship  a  monster 
of  ferocity  ? 
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T.  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves."     (v.  15.) 

P.  Who  are  prophets  ?  By  what  test  shall  we  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  false  from  a  true  prophet  ?  and  a  sheep  from  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ?  Are  there  any  prophets  now  ?  and 
are  any  of  them  false  ?  Do  we  still  call  them  prophets  ?  When 
men  prophesy  now-a-days,  do  we  wait  till  their  prophecies  are 
fulfilled  to  pronounce  whether  they  are  true  or  false  ?  What 
do  we  mean  by  evidence  ?  by  proof  ?  by  testimony  ?  by 
witnesses  ?  and  how  do  we  use  them  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  intelligence,  or  truthfulness,  or  sanity,  or  sobriety  of 
prophets  ? 

T.  "  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

"  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but 
a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

"A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

"  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire. 

"Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  (v.  16 
to  20.) 

P.  What  are  the  fruits  here  referred  to  ?  What  afford  the 
same  means  of  judging  men  that  fruits  do  of  judging  trees  ? 
Why  do  men's  past  and  present  acts  give  a  better  clue  to  their 
future  acts  than  words  ?  Why  are  trees  hewn  down  ?  and  in 
what  sense  may  men  be  said  to  be  hewn  down  ? 

T.  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (v.  21.) 

P.  What  is  God's  will  ?  How  is  God's  will  to  be  distin 
guished  from  man's  will,  falsely  passed  off  as  His  will  ?  Who 
are  they  that  represent  His  will  as  favouring  and  abetting  con 
duct  destructive  of  human  happiness  ?  or  as  disapproving  and 
obstructing  efforts  to  promote  that  happiness  ?  Is  it  difficult, 
at  times,  to  become  acquainted  with  His  will  ?  Have  people 
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often  been  obliged  to  confess  their  ignorance  and  repent  and 
recant  their  errors  ?  Does  experience  of  men's  ignorance  and 
presumption  in  interpreting  God's  will  warrant  rebuke  for  the 
past  and  caution  for  the  future,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
taking  His  name  in  vain  by  saying,  Lord,  Lord  ? 

T.  "  Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ? 

' '  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you : 
depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity."  (v.  22,  23.) 

P.  What  day  is  referred  to  under  the  designation  of  "  that 
day"?  When  men  prophesy,  how  are  we  to  judge  whether 
they  prophesy  in  the  Lord's  name  ?  What  is  meant  by  casting 
out  devils  ?  Can  men  cast  out  devils  in  these  days  ?  and  how  ? 
Which  are  the  works  of  men  that  deserve  to  be  called  "won 
derful  works"  ?  To  what  other  men  besides  prophets  may  it 
be  expected  that  Christ  will  say,  "I  know  you  not;  depart  from 
me  ye  that  work  iniquity  "  ? 

T.  "  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock  : 

"  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not ;  for 
it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

"And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand  : 

"  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it."  (v.  24  to  27.) 

P.  You  have  read  the  sayings  here  referred  to.  How  must 
you  prepare  to  "  do  them"  ?  How  must  they  be  interpreted  ? 
Which  are  to  be  accepted  literally,  and  as  applicable  to  all  gene 
rations  ?  Which  to  be  kept  in  accord  with  other  sayings,  by 
being  construed  as  pointed  against  or  addressed  to  particular 
individuals,  classes,  and  people,  ironically,  exhortatively,  denun- 
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ciatively,  figuratively,  or  in  commiseration  of  the  superstitions 
and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  race  among  whom 
Christ  preached  ? 

T.  We  think  you  have  done  your  part  to  place  us  in  pos 
session  of  your  opinions,  and  of  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  based.  It  remains  with  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  to 
what  extent  we  ought  to  adopt  them  in  practice.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  new  to  us — so  much  demanding  long  and 
careful  consideration, — that  we  will  not  even  attempt  to  an 
ticipate  the  conclusions  which  we  may  form  in  the  end.  Mean 
while  it  is  but  justice  to  you  to  acknowledge,  that  we  are 
strengthened  in  our  determination  to  follow  up  in  our  schools 
the  course  of  instruction  to  which  you  have  introduced  us. 
We  cannot  err  in  doing  that. 


9—2 
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ON  THE  BIBLE  IN  RELATION  TO  ADULTS. 


T.  You  will  smile,  no  doubt,  at  the  first-fruits  of  our 
cogitations  upon  your  views  of  the  inexpediency  of  forcing 
the  Bible  into  children's  schools,  and  of  there  desecrating 
it  into  a  book  out  of  which  to  extract  reading-lessons.  Your 
reasons,  and  the  illustrations  with  which  you  supported  them, 
seem  to  us  to  go  far  beyond  your  purpose.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  they  might  be  urged  in  justification  of  denying  the 
Bible  not  only  to  children,  but  to  the  majority  of  adults. 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  most  adults  are  incapable  of  under 
standing  the  Bible  ? 

T.  We  have  but  lately  had  our  attention  directed  to  the 
kind  of  questions  which  you  have  shown  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  scripture-lessons.  We  fear  that  we  should  hardly  be  able 
to  satisfy  you  or  ourselves  by  the  answers  that  we  might  make 
to  some  of  them.  Would  you  not,  on  that  account,  shut  us 
out,  and  a  host  of  people  still  more  incompetent  than  we  are, 
from  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Bible  ? 

P.  I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  you  or  anybody  else,  who  I 
thought  could  profit  thereby,  from  the  study  of  the  scriptures. 

T.  However  great  your  sorrow  might  be,  we  do  not  see  that 
you  could  consistently  sanction  the  putting  of  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  adults  unprepared  to  appreciate  it,  any  more  than 
into  those  of  children. 

P.  Are  you  not  mistaking  the  grounds  on  which  I  object  to 
making  a  reading-book  of  the  Bible?  I  contend  not  that 
children  do  not  understand,  but  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
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to  understand,  what  they  read  in  the  Bible.  Only  persuade 
me  that  the  children  who  leave  your  schools  really  appreciate 
the  lessons  which  they  have  read  in  the  Bible,  and  their  in 
ability  to  understand  them  on  their  entrance  would  be  no 
reason  with  me  for  keeping  them  from  the  Bible.  My  test  for 
ascertaining  whether  they  understand,  and  are  capable  of 
applying,  what  they  read,  would  be  some  such  questions  as 
I  have  suggested.  And  the  mere  proposal  of  these  questions 
seems  to  convince  you  that  children  could  not  answer  them, 
and  makes  you  suspect  that  you  would  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  answer  many  of  them  yourselves. 

T.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  thousands  of  adults  who 
are  far  less  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible  than  the  larger  number  of  our  school-children,  and  yet 
you  would  grant  the  Bible  to  the  former,  and  deny  it  to  the 
latter. 

P.  You  are  furnishing  an  example  of  the  facility  with  which 
a  simple  question  may  be  complicated,  by  the  use  of  terms  that 
covertly  introduce  elements  really  not  involved  in  it.  Because, 
for  the  good  of  the  children  themselves,  I  would  postpone 
Bible-lessons  from  the  age  when  they  could  only  suffer,  till 
the  age  when  they  might  profit,  from  them,  you  say  that  I 
would  deny  them  the  Bible ;  as  if  I  would  deny  them  a  good, 
not  guard  them  against  an  evil — withhold  from  them  a  benefit, 
not  shelter  them  from  injury.  Knowing  that  the  Bible  is 
meant  to  do  them  good,  I  reserve  it  till  they  are  prepared  to 
relish  and  digest  the  good  that  is  placed  before  them. 

T.  We  retract  the  expression  as  regards  the  children.  But, 
perhaps,  you  will  allow  us  to  ask,  why  you  would  not  also  defer 
putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  adults  till  they  are  able  to 
cull  instruction  and  good  guidance  from  its  pages  ? 

P.  I  admit  that  there  are  many  persons  whom  one  would  be 
as  sorry  to  find  reading  the  Bible,  as  to  see  a  false  witness  per 
juring  himself  with  it  in  his  hand ;  but  if  one  could  distinguish 
between  those  adults  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  competent 
to  interpret  it  correctly,  one  would  not  take  upon  oneself  to 
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pronounce  who  might  not  become  competent — who  might  not 
learn  to  interpret  correctly,  or  improve  by  the  attempt. 

T.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Bible  is  not,  in  your  opinion, 
that  unquestionable  good  to  mankind  which  we  have  always 
considered  it  to  be — that  it  is,  at  best,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  improper  for  all  children,  and  for  most  adults  as  we  see 
them. 

P.  You  seem  determined  to  represent  me  as  disparaging  the 
Bible.  In  the  same  way  you  might  represent  me  as  dis 
paraging  a  galvanic  battery,  a  steam-engine,  or  even  an  axe, 
because  I  should  shudder  at  seeing  them  committed  to  children, 
or  to  drunken,  unskilful,  and  reckless  adults. 

Tr  The  Bible  is  so  immeasurably  above  all  these  creations 
of  man,  that  your  comparison  rather  shocks  than  reconciles  us. 

P.  This  I  regret.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  considering  all 
things  to  be  equally  gifts  from  God,  one  thing  as  much  as 
another,  the  least  as  the  greatest,  a  part  as  the  whole.  But 
upon  your  own  showing,  the  Bible  ought  to  be  treated  with 
special  reverence,  above  all  other  gifts  bestowed  upon  man. 
How  is  this  reverence  to  be  shown  ? — by  greater  or  by  less 
attention  in  its  use,  than  in  the  use  of  other  gifts  ? 

T.  By  greater,  of  course — by  the  greatest  possible  attention. 

P.  Is  not  this  precisely  what  I  am  insisting  upon  ?  Why 
do  I  remonstrate  against  the  practice  of  putting  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  children  ? 

T.  Because  they  are,  in  your  opinion,  incapable  of  reading 
it  with  that  intelligence,  and  consequently  with  that  devout 
reverence,  which  is  due  to  it. 

P.  You  scarcely  do  me  justice.  I  do  not  urge  the  with 
holding  the  Bible  from  children  simply  because  they  are 
incapable  of  understanding  it,  but  because  they  cannot  be 
rendered  capable  of  understanding  it  before  they  have  out 
grown  the  age  of  childhood,  and  because  they  may  best  be 
prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  as  adults  by  being 
kept  from  it  while  children.  My  objection  to  seeing  the  Bible 
in  the  school-room  would  vanish  could  I  see  it  treated  with 
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decency  and  respect,  or  could  I  foresee  the  probability  of  its 
ever  being  so  treated. 

T.  Did  we  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
withhold  the  Bible  from  adults,  although  you  must  know,  or 
at  least  strongly  suspect,  that  the  larger  portion  of  them  have 
not  the  capacity  of  deriving  benefit  and  steering  clear  of 
misdirection  from  it — a  capacity  to  be  sought  in  the  indivi 
duals  perusing,  not  in  the  volume  perused  ? 

P.  You  understood  me  exactly.  Sad  as  it  makes  me  to  see 
the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  adults  incapable,  from  lack  of  intelli 
gence,  of  perusing  it  with  profit  and  reverence,  it  makes  me 
still  sadder  to  see  them  wanting  this  intelligence.  My  thoughts 
are  directed,  accordingly,  to  the  means,  not  of  keeping  the  Bible 
from  them,  but  of  providing  them  with  the  intelligence  which 
they  are  in  need  of. 

T.  We  think  we  have  now  got  hold  of  the  distinction  which 
you  make  between  adults  and  children,  both  unfit  to  read  the 
sacred  volume.  The  first  you  say  may  be  made  fit,  not  the 
second.  You  would  not,  therefore,  keep  the  Bible  from  adults  ; 
while  your  duty  towards  children  and. your  respect  for  the 
Bible  would  lead  you  to  keep  them  asunder. 

P.  We  have  not  yet  marked  out  the  whole  of  our  duty  to 
adults  in  connexion  with  the  Bible.  Would  you  share  in  my 
regret  at  seeing  its  pages  turned  over  by  readers  who  took  to 
its  perusal  right  feelings  unawakened  and  intelligence  unde 
veloped  ? 

T.  We  should. 

P.  And  what  answer  do  you  think  your  "  Christian  friends  " 
would  give  to  this  question  ? 

T.  The  same  as  ourselves.  But  you  must  allow  us  to 
observe,  that  the  very  tone  of  your  question  implies  an  utter 
want  of  confidence  in  them,  and  a  harshness  which  is  not 
exactly  in  keeping  with  your  general  character. 

P.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  I  should  have  made  such  an 
impression  upon  you,  who  are  so  favourably  disposed  towards 
me.  Upon  others  it  would  probably  be  stronger ;  and  my 
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influence  and  my  usefulness  must  thereby  be  impaired.  You 
know  how  gladly  I  would  welcome  any  of  them  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  our  work,  could  I  but  prevail  upon  them  to  desist 
from  sowing  tares  and  thistles  among  the  corn,  and  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  cultivation  which  have  been  proved  to  be  most 
effective  in  raising  large  and  good  crops.  To  please  you,  I 
will  assume  that  we  all  so  far  think  alike — that  the  Bible  is 
not  to  be  withheld  from  adults,  but  that  they  ought  to  be 
capable  of  reading  it  with  intelligence  and  right  feeling. 
What  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  such  circumstances  by 
the  recognized  leaders  and  teachers  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
host  of  volunteers  who  press  forward  to  share  their  labours  ? 

T.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question  without 
your  assistance. 

P.  What  may  we  accept  as  the  state  of  society  in  which 
modern  teachers,  professional  and  voluntary,  are  placed  in 
regard  to  the  Bible  ?  May  we  say  that  there  are  many  adults 
incapable  of  even  reading  it,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  term  ; 
and  many  more  who  bring  to  its  perusal  neither  the  intelligence 
nor  the  right  feeling,  without  which  benefit  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  mischief  is  greatly  to  be  feared  ? 

T.  We  think,  after  what  you  have  placed  before  us,  our 
•answer  must  be  "  We  may."  Even  should  our  estimate  of  the 
present  unfavourable  condition  of  society  be  somewhat  exagge 
rated,  no  bad  consequences  will  follow,  if  our  exertions  for 
improving  it  be  quickened  thereby. 

P.  And  what  direction  ought  your  efforts  to  take  ? 

T.  You  would  say,  to  impart  and  diffuse  the  intelligence  and 
right  feeling  which  are  wanting. 

P.  And  would  you  not  ? 

T.  You  give  us  no  quarter.  You  know  we  could  not  refuse 
to  say  that.  But  we  were  thinking  of  what  others  would  say — 
what  we  ourselves  should  have  said  before  we  met  with  you, 
that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  this  intelligence  and  this  right 
feeling  elsewhere  than  in  the  Bible. 

P.  And  you  would  have  evaded,  not  solved  the  difficulty, 
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which  is — How  those  to  whom  we  present  the  Bible  are  to 
be  prepared  to  find  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling  which 
they  are  to  look  for  in  the  Bible.  I  must  ask  again,  are 
we  agreed  that  all  children  and  too  many  adults  are  not  so 
prepared  ? 

T.  We  are. 

P.  Let  us  not,  then,  lose  sight  of  that  portion  of  our  inquiry 
on  which  we  were  engaged — the  duties  towards  others,  of  leaders 
and  teachers.  To  do  their  work  effectually,  must  they  be  in 
possession  of  the  intelligence  and  right  feeling  spoken  of  ? 

T.  They  must. 

P.  And  they  have  to  teach  those  who  have  not  their  intelli 
gence  and  right  feeling,  or  whose  intelligence  and  feelings  have 
gone  astray.  In  regard  to  the  young,  whose  intelligence  and 
feelings  are  undeveloped,  I  will  not  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  concerning  the  impropriety  and  wickedness  of  forcing 
them,  without  previous  preparation,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible.  In  regard  to  adults  whose  intelligence  and  feelings  are 
misdirected,  the  history  of  the  last  thousand  years,  and  the 
practice  of  our  own  times,  too  clearly  parade  before  us  the 
atrocities,  the  meannesses,  the  hypocrisies,  the  inconsistencies, 
and  the  hollow  pretences  that  can  be  justified  out  of  its  pages. 
With  this  proof  of  the  unripeness  of  the  young  and  the  ill- 
growth  of  adults,  each  unfitting  for  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  benefit,  or  even  without  hurt,  ought  teachers  to  relinquish 
their  work  or  to  become  lukewarm  because  warned  off  from 
such  desecration  of  the  Bible  ? 

T.  Not  if  the  work  be  possible  to  them  without  the  Bible. 

P.  If  the  work  be  possible !  Can  any  teacher  do  his 
work — can  he  be  anything  but  a  monstrous  sham,  if  he  be 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  instruction  which  he  has  to 
communicate,  and  in  the  case  of  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
with,  the  spirit  of  the  temper  and  conduct  that  he  has  to 
recommend  to  his  pupils  ? 

T.  Certainly  he  cannot. 

P.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  teachers  competent  in  their 
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vocation.     Do  you  teach  geography  in  your  schools,  with  or 
without  a  book  ? 

T.  Without  a  book. 

P.  And  elementary  chemistry  ? 

T.  Without  a  book. 

P.  And  arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  and  physiology  ? 

T.  Also  without  books  ;  availing  ourselves  of  objects,  models, 
maps  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  our  teaching,  and  attach 
meaning  to  our  words. 

P.  Is  this  because  you  have  no  books,  or  because  you 
teach  better  without  them  ? 

T.  Because  we  teach  better  without  them.  We  are  glad  to 
consult  books  to  keep  up  and  to  extend  our  own  knowledge, 
and  we  would  not  deny  the  use  of  books  to  our  pupils  pro 
gressively  as  the  desire  to  read  them  grows  out  of  the  know 
ledge  that  they  have  already  acquired. 

P.  Does  religion,  think  you,  stand  apart  from  all  other  sub 
jects,  in  being  better  taught  with  a  book  than  without  it  ? 

T.  Unless  we  declare  ourselves  unconvinced  by  your  proofs 
of  the  incapacity  of  persons  to  do  justice  to  the  Bible  till  they 
have  undergone  judicious  teaching  and  training,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  of  all  subjects  religion  is  best  taught  without  a 
book — is  best  taught  by  those  who,  having  thoroughly  imbibed 
its  spirit,  are  able  to  pour  it  forth  in  tones  of  earnestness, 
affection,  and  encouragement,  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest 
and  satisfy  the  intelligence  of  their  pupils,  and  to  inspire  efforts 
at  self-improvement. 

P.  And  what  is  the  course  pursued  by  those  who  are  loudest 
in  insisting  upon  Bible-lessons  in  schools  as  the  basis  of  all 
religion,  and  upon  the  religion  which  these  lessons  will  leave 
behind  them  as  the  basis  of  all  education  ? 
,  T.  They  seem  wholly  intent  upon  what  they  call  spreading 
the  Gospel ;  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  that  intelligence,  and 
of  those  religious  feelings  which  would  cause  the  Bible  to  be 
sought  for,  and  when  found,  to  be  read  to  advantage. 

P.  Among  the  many  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for 
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raising  the  poorer  classes  out  of  their  pitiable  and  semi- 
destitute  condition,  do  you  remember  the  remarkable  effort 
that  was  made,  some  years  ago,  to  persuade  artisans  and 
others  to  associate  together  to  obtain  possession  of  land,  the 
cultivation  of  which  by  themselves,  it  was  alleged,  would  be 
the  certain  cure  of  all  their  woes  ? 

T.  We  remember  it  well. 

P.  And  what  was  the  result  of  this  attempt  ? 

T.  It  was  a  sad  failure ;  and  the  poor  creatures  who  were 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  trades  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  suffered  not  only  disappointment  of  their  hopes  and 
the  loss  of  their  savings,  but  the  most  cruel  privation. 

P.  Did  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  poor 
people  ever  engage  your  attention  ? 

T.  They  did  indeed ;  for  friends  of  our  own  were  among  the 
sufferers.  These  poor  people,  misled  by  others  in  whom  they  con 
fided,  undertook  a  work  for  which  they  were  quite  unprepared. 
They  not  only  were  without  the  knowledge  and  skill  indispen 
sable  for  success,  but  they  were  actually  unconscious  of  what 
knowledge  and  skill  were  required,  or  how  to  get  them  if  time 
could  have  been  had  for  the  purpose. 

P.  Is  there  not  some  foundation,  nevertheless,  for  the  sug 
gestion  of  resorting  to  the  land  ?  Does  not  the  larger  part  of  our 
sustenance  come  from  the  land  ?  Could  we  subsist  without  land  ? 

T.  We  could  not ;  nor  without  water  either,  and  yet  we 
would  not  recommend  people  to  fling  themselves  into  it. 

P.  They  can  obtain  the  use  of  as  much  water  as  they  need 
without  drowning  themselves.  Can  you  say  as  much  in  regard 
to  the  land  ? 

T.  Quite  as  much.  When  the  artisans  in  our  towns  have 
had  the  blessing  of  Christian  treatment  from  their  childhood — 
and  how  many  are  without  that  blessing ! — while  Scripture 
phrases  are  trumpeted  in  their  ears,  they  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  bread  from  the  land,  gas  from  the  coal-bed,  and 
water  from  the  reservoir,  without  cultivating  a  farm,  burrowing 
in  a  mine,  or  pumping  from  a  river. 
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P.  And  how  will  they  procure  these  things  ? 

T.  By  engaging  indirectly  in  all  the  work  required  for 
procuring  these  and  many  other  things.  By  concentrating 
their  attention  principally  on  the  limited  number  of  opera 
tions  included  in  some  one  branch  of  business,  and  exer 
cising  their  intelligence  in  obtaining,  through  the  produce  of 
their  special  work,  a  share  of  the  produce  of  other  men's 
works. 

P.  When  artisans  fail  in  obtaining  an  adequate  share  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  work  to  supply  their  want  of  bread  in 
particular,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  enticing  them  on  the 
land? 

T.  To  make  their  share  still  less — still  more  inadequate — 
probably  to  throw  them  upon  the  poor-rates.  Farming,  as  now 
conducted,  requires  a  large  amount  of  special  attainments. 
The  resources  of  most  of  the  sciences  in  their  present  state  of 
advancement  must  be  within  reach  of  the  farmer,  and  he  must 
know  how  to  use  them.  He  must  have  served  his  apprentice 
ship  to  the  business.  The  land  is  made  to  produce  four-fold 
what  it  did  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  to  undertake  the  culti 
vation  of  a  farm  unprepared  by  such  an  apprenticeship,  or 
qualified  by  some  other  means,  would  be  little  short  of  madness. 

P.  Who,  among  all  men,  obtain  the  largest  share  of  the 
products  of  the  land  for  their  enjoyment  ? 

T.  Not  the  farmers  or  cultivators  of  the  land  in  particular, 
but  they  who,  in  every  trade,  profession,  or  division  of  labour, 
best  know  their  duties  and  best  perform  them. 

P.  And  who  are  they  that  suffer  most  from  want  of  an  ade 
quate  share  of  the  products  of  the  land  ? 

T.  Not  artisans,  and  others  who  have  no  hold  upon  land ; 
but  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  drunken,  the  wasteful,  the  dis 
honest,  and  the  unruly. 

P.  Sad  as  you  might  be  at  witnessing  the  suffering  endured 
by  these  poor  people,  you  would  not  urge  them  to  fly  for  comfort 
to  the  land.  Whither,  then,  would  you  advise  them  to  turn 
for  relief  ? 
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T.  When  they  are  not  unreclaimable,  we  would  lend  our 
efforts  to  raise  them  out  of  the  ignorance  and  bad  habits  which 
have  caused  their  sufferings.  We  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
cruel  mockery  of  alluring  them  to  the  land.  Above  all,  we 
would  endeavour  to  prevent  the  young  from  following  in  their 
steps. 

P.  What  would  you  think  of  sending  them  to  the  Bible, 
instead  of  the  land  ? 

T.  We  suspect  it  would  be  almost  as  great  a  mockery. 
P.  Is  not  the  Bible,  like  the  land,  capable  of  being  made  to 
yield  to  modern  cultivation  a  much  larger  harvest  of  religion  and 
good  conduct  than  that  which  our  less  enlightened  ancestors 
could  possibly  extract  from  it  ? 
T.  It  is. 

P.  And  is  it  creditable  to  our  divines  that  a  book  replete 
with  wisdom,  but  demanding  adult  capacity,  and  that,  too, 
well  instructed  and  trained,  should  be  irreverently  thrust  upon 
children,  and  upon  adults  in  whose  behalf  no  pains  had  been 
taken  to  qualify  them  to  extract  "the  bread  of  life,"  to  pre 
vent  their  drawing  justifications  for  unholy  conduct  from  its 
pages  ? 

T.  These  reflections  will  sound  strange  and  startling — will 
not,  we  fear,  prove  acceptable  to  the  larger  part  of  what  is  con 
sidered  the  religious  world.  One  good  consequence,  however, 
may  follow  from  the  promulgation  of  them.  The  religious 
world  may  be  led  to  examine  and  acknowledge  the  inefficiency 
of  the  secular,  that  is  of  the  teaching,  appliances  with  which 
they  are  accompanying  and  enforcing  their  Bible-lessons.  The 
mere  fact  of  our  having  listened  to  your  expositions  will, 
we  know,  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  them.  They  will 
charge  us  with  having  abandoned  our  religion. 

P.  You  must  live  down  this  imputation  by  the  faithful  dis 
charge  of  your  duty.  The  more  intelligent  of  those  who  at 
first  dissent  from  your  practice,  will  learn  to  recognize  that  you 
teach  religion  all  the  better  for  excluding  the  Bible  from  the 
school-room.  As  for  the  unteachable  among  your  Christian 
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friends,  you  must  bear  with  them  ;  and  when  in  the  course  of 
time  they  are  removed  to  a  better  world,  the  occupation  of 
their  posts  by  less  prejudiced  men  must  reconcile  you  to  the 
dispensation  of  death. 

T.  Whatever  our  own  views  may  be,  we  fully  expect  that 
reading-lessons  from  the  Bible  will  continue  to  be  insisted  upon 
in  our  schools ;  and  we  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  the 
mischief  that  you  apprehend  from  them,  by  the  vigilant  and 
effective  discharge  of  our  other  school  duties. 

P.  There  is  another  matter  of  vast  importance  to  you  and 
all  the  members  of  your  profession,  upon  which  we  ought  not 
to  omit  to  compare  notes.  I  hold,  and  I  am  not  singular  in 
doing  so,  that  there  is  no  art  so  much  in  arrear  of  the  science 
or  advanced  knowledge  of  the  age,  as  that  of  education.  If  I, 
and  they  who  agree  with  me,  be  right,  it  is  evident  that  you 
must  expect  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  your 
schools  to  be  made  to  you,  and  many  applications  to  be  urged 
upon  you,  directly  and  indirectly,  both  to  adopt  and  to  resist 
them.  In  what  spirit  ought  these  suggestions  and  applica 
tions  to  be  received  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  welcome  them  thankfully — at  all  events,  do 
nothing  that  should  be  likely  to  discourage  or  exclude  them ; 
examine  them  carefully  and  candidly,  and  then  adopt  or  reject 
them  wholly  or  partially,  according  as  they  appear  adapted  to 
promote  the  object  towards  which  all  our  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed. 

P.  Ought  you  not  to  make  some  distinction  between  the 
parties  towards  whom  you  have  contracted  obligations  ?  Have 
you  not  two  lines  of  duty,  one  towards  yourselves  and  society, 
by  which  I  mean  the  adult  portion,  and  the  other  towards 
children,  and  particularly  the  children  under  your  own  special 
charge  ?  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  you  would  do 
nothing  that  might  shut  you  out  from  receiving  suggestions  ? 

T.  Because  we  are  convinced  that  teachers  greatly  in  advance 
of  ourselves  must  be  far  from  perfection  ;  and  that  it  would  ill 
become  us,  who  have  so  much  to  learn  in  order  to  -educate  the 
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young  properly,  to  be  debarred  by  our  own  act  from  the  im 
provement  so  needful  for  us. 

P.  But  do  you  not  think  that  most  of  the  suggestions  offered 
to  you  would  be  either  old  familiar  truths  in  new  garbs,  or,  if 
new,  the  very  reverse  of  improvements  ? 

T.  For  this  we  must  be  prepared,  and  our  task  will  be  to 
pick  out  the  grains  of  worth  from  the  bushels  of  chaff  and  rub 
bish  with  which  they  may  be  mixed. 

P.  Why  do  you  say  that  you  would  welcome  all,  when  you 
would  be  expecting  to  retain  and  use  so  little  ? 

T.  Because  it  is  a  condition  attached  to  our  obtaining  know 
ledge  and  improvement,  that  free  scope  and  encouragement 
should  be  offered  to  all  who  attempt  to  supply  them  ;  knowing 
as  we  do  from  past  experience,  that  the  failures  will  ever  be 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  successes,  and  that  we  shall 
have  much  to  reject  in  our  endeavours  to  find  something  to 
retain. 

P.  Is  it  necessary,  then,  to  receive  truth  and  falsehood  and 
rubbish  alike,  in  order  to  get  at  the  former  ? 

T.  We  receive  many  visitors  courteously,  and  yet  invite  few 
among  them  to  renew  their  visits,  and  retain  still  fewer  as 
friends.  As  regards  doctrines  and  opinions,  statements  of  fact 
and  inferences  from  them,  we  think  "  error"  a  better  expres- 
.sion  than  "falsehood,"  which  implies  intentional  misrepresen 
tation.  You  must  not,  even  with  that  correction,  think  us 
fastidious,  if  instead  of  "  receiving  alike,"  we  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  say  that  we  would  not  be  excluded  from,  new  suggestions, 
because  they  will  comprise  errors  and  rubbish  with  here  and 
there  only  a  truth  interspersed,  since  on  these  conditions  alone 
will  truths  come  to  us. 

P.  Will  you  not  expect  to  have  falsehoods  or  wilful  perver 
sions  of  the  truth  passed  upon  you  as  well  as  errors,  from 
among  which  truths  are  to  be  extracted  ? 

T.  These  may  occur.  But  intentional  misrepresentations  in 
matters  of  doctrine  are  much  less  frequent  than  the  uninten 
tional.  They  must  be -subjected  to  the  same  tests  which  enable 
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us  to  separate  truth  from  error.  The  perverter  of  facts,  the 
reckless  asserter,  the  liar,  thejforger  in  science  and  speculation, 
must  be  exposed,  so  that  he  may  be  disarmed  and  rendered 
powerless.  True  and  false  in  conduct  are  equivalent  to  good 
and  bad,  and  demand  very  different  treatment  from  true  and 
erroneous  in  speculation. 

P.  Will  your  desire  for  knowledge,  for  truth  and  improve 
ment,  incline  you  to  grant  admission  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  false  and  erroneous  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  true  ? 
.  T.  Our  inclinations  will  be  better  described  by  stating,  that 
we  admit  new  suggestions  in  the  only  shape  that  they  are  ever 
offered  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  truth  out  of 
them.  "We  would  exclude  no  new  suggestion,  for  fear  of  ex 
cluding  a  truth.  We  would,  after  admitting  a  new  suggestion, 
refuse  to  adopt  it  without  careful  examination,  for  fear  of 
adopting  something  false  or  erroneous. 

P.  You  adopt  it  as  part  of  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  your 
selves  and  to  adult  society  to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  free  circulation  of  suggestions,  ideas,  and  opinions — give 
them  what  name  we  will — lest  by  so  doing  you  should  check  the 
continued  flow  of  those  truths  and  improvements  from  which 
we  have  all  along  derived  such  great  advantages.  You  are 
resigned  to  accept,  as  a  condition,  the  errors  and  rubbish  that 
always  accompany  new  supplies,  and  to  hold  yourselves  bound 
to  become  qualified  for  the  work  of  filtering,  washing,  winnow 
ing,  or  refining,  according  as  any  of  these  processes  may  be 
called  for.  Having  accepted  this  duty  as  regards  yourselves, 
what  course  will  you  pursue  towards  your  children  ? 

T.  We  must  do  our  best  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
knowledge  and  experience. 

P.  This  of  course.    But  we  must  enter  into  a  few  particulars 

\ve  must  aim  at  something  more  practical  and  precise.     The 

children  are  placed  under  your  care  for  some  definite  purpose, 
understood  by  you,  if  not  by  their  parents  who  deliver  them 
over  to  you.  What  is  that  purpose  ? 

T.  To  make  of  them  well-conducted  men. 
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P.  What  are  your  methods  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  ? 

T.  Teaching  and  training. 

P.  Will  the  training  or  discipline  attempted  by  you  be 
based  upon  what  you  or  they  understand  to  be  good  conduct  ? 

T.  Upon  what  we  understand,  of  course ;  and  also,  progres 
sively  as  we  succeed  in  our  teaching,  upon  what  they  under 
stand. 

P.  Will  your  teaching  be  specially  directed  to  conduct,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  between  good  and  bad, 
right  and  wrong,  may  accompany  or  follow  closely  upon  the 
discipline  which  aims  at  forming  habits  and  dispositions  that 
incline  to  practise  the  good  and  eschew  the  bad,  and  at  turning 
the  feelings  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  respect  upon  compa 
nions  and  others  who  act  in  the  same  manner? 

T.  It  will  be  directed  to  enable  our  children  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  conduct,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of 
so  much  of  their  own  nature  as  will  lead  them  to  perceive  in 
how  great  a  degree  they  are  masters  of  their  own  future  dispo 
sitions  and  conduct. 

P.  Is  it  possible  that,  in  your  teachings,  differences  might 
arise  between  you  and  them  as  to  what  really*  is  good  conduct  ? 

T.  There  would  be  several  stages  in  their  progress  to  the 
knowledge  of  conduct.  At  first,  they  would  have  no  distinct 
notions  of  good  and  bad,  as  applicable  to  conduct ;  and  till 
light  and  order  were  little  by  little  let  in  upon  them,  they 
might  judge  erroneously  and  confusedly. 

P.  And  how  would  you  introduce  more  light  and  order,  to 
enable  them  to  judge  correctly  and  to  agree  with  you  ? 

T.  By  accustoming  them  to  consider  acts  and  conduct  with 
reference  to  their  consequences — not  to  judge  before  forming 
some  estimate  of  these  consequences,  and  to  pronounce  acts 
and  conduct  to  be  good  or  bad  according  as  their  consequences 
are  likely  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  general  well- 
being.  In  lessons  immediately  bearing  upon  investigations 
into  good  and  bad  conduct,  if  our  pupils  suspected  that  we" 
started  with  conclusions  ready  formed,  or  with  leanings  towards 

10 
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conclusions  opposed  to  their  own,  we  would  make  a  point  of 
demanding,  on  both  sides,  a  suspension  of  judgment  till  the 
investigation  into  probable  consequences  had  been  completed. 

P.  In  the  wish  to  make  all  your  lessons  converge  towards 
imparting  a  capacity  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  con 
duct,  would  you  make  any  selection  of  subjects  to  be  taught 
and  of  methods  of  teaching  ? 

T.  We  must  do  that,  whether  we  would  or  not.  The  num 
ber  of  subjects  which  it  is  useful  to  know,  and  which  ought  to 
be  known  to  some,  is  so  great,  that  a  selection,  and  a  selection 
too  of  the  comparatively  small  number  which  must  be  taught 
to  all,  is  inevitable.  The  power  of  sustained  attention,  besides, 
especially  in  children,  is  limited,  and  an  attempt  to  tax  it 
beyond  those  limits  is  fraught  with  danger. 

P.  Is  it  a  duty,  then,  which  teachers  owe  to  their  children, 
to  be  most  careful  in  the  selection  which  they  make  of  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  of  methods  of  teaching,  so  that  their  limited 
powers  may  neither  be  overstrained,  nor  so  misdirected  or 
wasted,  that  time  and  power  will  be  wanting  for  the  instruction 
and  mental  discipline  indispensable  for  their  future  guidance  ? 

T.  We  are  so  tonvinced  of  this  duty  that  we  are  determined, 
whatever  else  must  give  way,  to  make  room  in  our  schools  for 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  you  have  been  labouring  so  stre 
nuously  to  qualify  us  to  impart.  Adult  capacity  to  extract  benefit 
from  the  Scriptures  must  be  aimed  at  and  sought  for  through 
such  instruction  as  you  are  insisting  upon  in  the  schools. 

P.  Would  the  knowledge  that  children  under  your  charge 
are  destined  to  be  withdrawn  from  you,  and  to  be  thrown  at 
an  early  age  upon  self-guidance  in  the  industrial  world,  cause 
you  to  modify  your  opinion  ? 

T.  Only  so  far  as  to  make  us  the  more  resolute  that  nothing 
should  be  omitted  which  might  contribute  to  soften  the  hard 
ship  of  their  future  lot. 

P.  That  would  be  both  more  religious  and  more  sensible 
than  whining  over  their  lot,  or  seeking  to  accomplish  what  is 
impossible — to  detain  them  by  compulsion.  But  does  it  not 
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appear  to  you  that  there  may  be  room  for  improvement  in  our 
schools,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  taught,  as  well  as  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  them  ? 

T.  We  must  confess  that,  after  the  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  subjects  appointed  to  be  taught  in  our  schools 
are  not  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

P.  Are  you  not  countenancing  a  prejudice  in  giving  this 
preference  to  reading,  writing,  and  computing  ? 

T.  Surely  these  ought  to  be  included  among  the  essentials 
of  education. 

P.  Granted.  But  may  they  not  be  well  or  ill  taught,  plea 
santly  or  painfully,  quickly  or  slowly,  thoroughly  or  indif 
ferently,  according  as  they  are  presented  to  the  young  learners? 

T.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  you  would  have  these  essentials 
postponed  to  other  subjects. 

P.  Nor  do  I  know  that  I  would.  I  might  be  guided  by  the 
age  and  aptitude  of  the  children.  Would  you  have  these 
essentials  taught  to  the  youngest  children  in  an  infant  school  ? 

T.  Of  course  not :  but  we  were  not  thinking  of  infant 
schools. 

P.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  stumbled  upon  them ;  for  they 
deserve  to  be  thought  about.  Through  them  we  may  be 
helped  in  our  efforts  to  decide  wisely  upon  the  course  of 
instruction  best  adapted  for  other  schools.  What  would  you 
have  taught  in  infant  schools  ? 

T.  We  would  simply  have  the  infants — the  youngest  among 
them,  at  all  events,  amused. 

P.  I  like  that  thought.  But,  for  children  to  be  amused, 
they  must  be  moving  and  doing.  A  qualified  mistress  will 
promote  their  amusement  by  showing  them  how  to  move  and 
what  to  do,  and  by  directing  them  how  to  observe,  to  inquire, 
and  to  infer.  Would  you  object,  when  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  be  received  in  your  schools,  to  their  having  over 
come  the  first  difficulties  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing  ? 

T.  We  should  be  most  thankful  to  find  that  they  had 
already  overcome  those  difficulties. 

10—2 
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P.  Nevertheless,  neither  you  nor  I  would  have  the  founda 
tions  of  these  acquirements  laid  in  the  infant  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  health,  cheerfulness,  and  activity  which  ought 
to  preside  there.  The  desire  to  acquire  these  powers  is  gene 
rated,  so  to  speak,  of  itself  in  children,  who  have  first  had  their 
faculties  exercised  in  handling,  contriving,  observing,  remember 
ing,  noting,  and  reflecting.  If  the  desire  to  learn  these  essentials, 
and  to  make  some  progress  in  acquiring  them,  be  drawn  forth  in 
the  infant  school  through  observing,  experimenting,  and  think 
ing,  how  is  it  most  likely  to  be  further  developed  in  your  own 
schools  ? 

T.  We  see,  by  continuing  to  exercise  the  children  on  subjects 
which  will  give  them  a  desire  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  compute, 
and  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  lessons  specially  given  to 
perfect  them  in  those  arts. 

P.  Talking  of  essentials,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  classes 
of  subjects  which  are  best  adapted  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the 
reflecting  powers  in  children  ?  We  have  seen  how  thinking  may 
lead  to  the  desire  of  learning  to  read ;  but  if  the  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  thinking  be  disregarded,  will  reading  lead  to  it  ? 

T.  We  know  full  well  that  it  will  not. 

P.  I  repeat  my  question,  which,  ought  to  interest  you. 
How  may  we  hope  best  to  call  forth  the  thinking  faculties 
of  children  ? 

T.  By  teaching  in  your  style. 

P.  Of  course,  I  consider  my  style  adapted  to  that  end,  or 
I  would  not  have  selected  it.  But,  to  be  more  precise, — is  it 
not  by  inviting  research  into  cause  and  effect,  and  by  promoting 
practice  and  proficiency  in  tracing,  among  all  antecedents  and 
consequents,  those  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  one  another  ? 

T.  You  are  giving  us  much  to  think  over.  Were  we  un 
reservedly  to  adopt  your  views  of  what  constitutes  good  teach 
ing,  we  fear  we  should  have  to  condemn  much  that  is  going  on 
in  our  schools,  as  sad  waste  of  the  time  and  misapplication  of 
the  limited  powers  of  children. 
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P.  If,  instead  of  cause  and  effect  in  general,  we  fix  our  attention 
upon  those  causes  and  effects  which  are  exemplified  in  human 
conduct,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
importance  of  a  habit  of  paying  some  regard  to  them.  The 
rules  of  conduct  in  the  family  and  school  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  cause  and  effect,  however  imperfectly  studied,  are 
not  despised  as  of  no  account.  Does  it  not  behove  us  to  in 
quire  what  portion  of  ordinary  school-instruction  is  directed  to 
evoke  seriousness  of  thought  and  solidity  of  judgment  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  human  conduct  ? 

=  T.  The  reading-books,  books  of  history  in  particular,  and 
the  Bible,  furnish  the  lessons  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
exercise  the  children's  faculties  upon  the  appreciation  of  con 
duct  ;  and  call  up  in  them,  concurrently  with  discipline,  imita 
tion  and  example,  the  desire  to  practise  that  conduct  which 
they  conceive  to  be  good,  commendable,  and  religious. 

P.  It  is  this  habit  of  depending  upon  the  influence  of  read 
ing-books  in  schools  which  appears  to  me  so  liable  to  thwart 
the  best  intentions,  as  regards  the  forming  the  characters  of 
men.  Reading-books  have  to  be  considered  in  two  lights :  as 
means  for  acquiring  practice  and  skill  in  the  art  of  reading, 
and  as  means  for  acquiring  capacity  of  discriminating  and 
judging  on  the  bearing  of  conduct.  There  is  no  question  be 
tween  us  as  to  the  use  of  books  for  the  former  purpose,  com 
bined  with  which  may  be  exercises  of  the  memory  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  store  of  facts  and  descriptions,  historical, 
topographical,  and  geographical,  and  of  a  relish  for  works  that 
appeal  to  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  the  imagination.  I  have 
given  you  my  views,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  with  elucidations, 
of  the  unfitness  of  the  young,  arising  out  of  their  immaturity, 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  moral  lessons  deducible  from  its  pages ;  the  aid  of  years 
and  of  much  preliminary  study  being  indispensable.  You  can 
tell  me  whether  the  books  of  history,  which  you  say  are  read  in 
your  schools,  are  made  the  texts  for  such  exercises  of  the 
powers  of  discriminating  between  good  and  bad  conduct  in  the 
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people  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and  in  their  rulers,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  the  Bible  ought  to  be  made,  unless 
it  is  to  be  used  as  a  toy  or  a  torture. 

T.  We  must  admit  that,  to  our  knowledge,  reading-books 
are  only  used  as  books  for  giving  practice  in  reading,  in  com 
bination  occasionally  with  exercises  of  the  memory,  by  repeti 
tion  of  the  words  read,  or  of  the  events  narrated,  or  of  the 
judgments  and  dogmas  pronounced.  But  attempts  to  obtain 
answers  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  to  the  why,  what, 
when,  where,  and  how,  which  you  deal  in  so  profusely,  are  not 
thought  of.  Indeed,  we  might  say,  that  the  reading-books,  as 
a  rule,  are  written  in  a  style  indicating  that  the  answers  to 
such  questions  were  never  in  the  writers'  minds ;  and  if  asked 
for,  would  frequently  be  either  not  forthcoming  or  unacceptable. 

P.  It  is  but  due  to  yourselves  and  to  me  that  we  should 
look  back  at  the  difficulty  which  you  raised,  and  which  you 
seemed  to  think  might  shake  the  ground  whereon  I  based  my 
justification  for  withdrawing  the  Bible  from  the  school-room. 
It  appeared  to  you  that  the  reasons  adduced  for  recommending 
such  a  course  would  necessitate  the  withholding  of  the  Bible 
from  large  classes  of  adults.  And  I  presume  you  would  de 
cidedly  object  to  any  attempt  of  the  kind  ? 

T.  Assuredly  we  should. 

P.  We  all  of  us  know  too  well  that  there  are  many  adults 
among  us  who  cannot  even  read,  and  many  more  who  under 
stand  very  imperfectly  what  they  do  read.  Object  as  we  may 
to  the  withholding  of  the  Bible  from  them,  are  they  not 
practically  withheld  from  the  Bible  ? 

T.  They  certainly  are. 

P.  If  to  these  two  classes  we  add  another,  of  those  who  do 
not  suffer  so  much  from  want  of  understanding  as  from  perver 
sion  or  misdirection  of  understanding,  what  must  we  say  of 
them  ?  Do  they  not  draw,  or  fancy  that  they  draw,  from 
the  Bible  a  sanction  for  the  commission  of  bad  acts,  and 
for,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  leaving  undone  things  indispensable 
for  social  well-being  ? 
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T.  The  pages  of  a  book  intended  for  man's  enlightenment, 
guidance,  and  purification,  are  thus  made,  in  appearance  at 
least,  to  furnish  a  justification  for  ignorance  and  misconduct. 

P.  As  you  are  not  indisposed  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  social 
phenomena,  and  are  attaining  to  some  expertness  in  the  detec 
tion  of  them,  can  you  point  to  any  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  so  painful  a  result  as  that  many  of  our  fellow- creatures 
should  be  as  effectually  shut  out  from  the  reading  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  as  the  blind  are  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
nature,  that  many  more  should  be  incapable  of  comprehending 
them,  and  that  others  should  actually  turn  them  into  instru 
ments  of  mischief  ? 

T.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  principal  cause  of  their 
forlorn  and  misguided  condition  must  be,  the  absence  of  that 
instruction  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  read,  mark 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

P.  May  we  say  that  their  state  of  wretchedness,  of  spiritual 
destitution,  is  attributable  to  the  unchristian  treatment  which 
they  met  with  in  their  childhood  ? 

T.  We  should  not  object  to  that  form  of  expression,  allow 
ance  being  made  for  the  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  blinded 
Christians  to  the  importance  of  duties  to  the  young,  now  fully 
recognized. 

P.  You  see  reasons  for  excusing  past  conduct.  It  appears 
to  you  that  the  past  ill-treatment  of  children,  afflicting  as  are 
the  consequences,  may  have  originated  in  ignorance  rather  than 
in  a  callous  disregard  of  duty.  Be  it  so.  But  what  will  you 
say  of  our  generation,  if  the  children  under  our  care  should 
grow  up  into  men  incapable  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  of 
understanding  what  they  read ;  or,  what  is  worse,  capable  of 
making  out  of  them  a  screen  for  neglect  and  mistake  of  duty  ? 

T.  We  shall  offer  no  excuse,  attempt  no  extenuation  for  our 
generation.  The  day  is  past  when  child-neglect  might  be  the 
mistake  of  a  community  of  uninformed  Christians.  Hence 
forward,  it  must  be  the  sin  of  a  community,  if  of  Christians  at 
all,  of  professing,  pretending  Christians. 
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P.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  displease  many  well-mean 
ing  persons  and  to  encounter  their  opposition,  because  of  my 
aversion  to  countenance  what  I  consider  a  desecration  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  trifling,  or  worse,  with  children  by  forcing  them 
prematurely  upon  its  study.  But  there  need  be  no  controversy 
between  us  as  to  what  is  desirable  for  adults.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind  that  adults  should  be  disposed  and  able  to  read  and 
study  and  appreciate  the  Bible.  Is  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  effort  and  contrivance  that  every  adult  shall  have  been 
so  far  educated  as  to  be  able  to  read  his  Bible,  and  so  to  inter 
pret  it  as  to  deduce  from  it  rules  of  life  and  principles  of  con 
duct,  alike  conducive  to  human  well-being  and  creditable  to 
men  who  are  enjoined  to  aim  at  becoming  perfect,  "even  as 
He  is  perfect"  ? 

T.  ^Reflecting  upon  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  works 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  men,  and  brought  to  a  success 
ful  issue,  one  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  to  be  maintained  that 
the  education  of  all  children,  so  as  to  make  them  competent  to 
read  and  appreciate  the  Scriptures  as  men,  should  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  effort. 

P.  Education,  we  are  agreed,  is  better  understood,  and  more 
generally  attempted,  than  it  was  in  former  days ;  but  can  we 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  assurance,  or  even  with  the  hope, 
that  the  education  of  the  young,  as  now  conducted,  will  result  in 
a  generation  of  adults  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures  as  they 
ought  to  be  read  ? 

T.  We  fear  not. 

P.  You  fear  not :  and  yet,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  its  way  unsunnountable  by  human  effort.  How 
can  this  be  ? 

T.  We  fear  that  the  men  who  have  the  means  are  not  dis 
posed  to  make  the  effort. 

P.  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  making  a  most  serious 
charge  against  those  men  who  have  the  means  ?  Do  they  not 
profess  to  be  Christians  ?  And  are  you  not  implying  that  they 
either  deny  Christ,  or,  worse,  acknowledge  Him  with  their  lips, 
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and  disregard  Him  in  their  conduct  ?  Before  you  can  with 
propriety  charge  them  with  so  heinous  an  offence,  ought  you 
not  to  he  quite  certain  that  they  are  not  rather  wanting  in  the 
means  than  in  the  will  ? 

T.  We  ought.  Moreover  we  ought  to  wish,  for  their  sakes, 
that  we  could  attribute  the  fearful  prevalence  of  child-neglect  to 
the  want  of  means  rather  than  to  want  of  will  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  But  how  can  we  doubt  the  superabundance  of  means  among 
large  numbers  of  the  community  ?  We  see  them  possessed  of 
more  houses  and  larger  houses  than  they  can  occupy.  Equi 
pages  and  servants  are  maintained,  not  only  to  wait  upon  them, 
but  for  display.  Their  tables  are  supplied  profusely  and  luxu 
riously.  The  world  is  ransacked  to  gratify  their  whims  and 
caprices;  and  no  expenditure  is  grudged  which  is  likely  to 
assist  idleness,  through  a  perpetual  shifting  of  scenery  and 
position,  to  banish  ennui  without  undergoing  fatigue  or  priva 
tion.  Annoyances  are  removed,  and  the  slightest  dilapi 
dations  are  repaired,  so  that  not  even  an  eyesore  shall  disturb 
their  comfort  and  composure.  How,  then,  can  we  fancy 
that  deserted  or  ill-cared-for  children  are  an  eyesore  to 
them? 

P.  Can  a  man  to  whom  an  ill-cared-for  child,  to  use  your 
own  expression,  is  not  an  eyesore,  be  a  Christian  ?  Can  a 
rich  man,  who  shows  by  his  mode  of  living  that  he  has  no 
thought  of  denying  himself  any  indulgence,  or  of  enduring 
unremoved  any  the  slightest  annoyance  that  crosses  his  path, 
be  a  Christian, — if  he  do  not  take  at  least  as  much  pains  to  see 
his  dwelling  surrounded  with  well-cared-for  children  as  to  see 
his  park-palings  in  repair,  his  domains  well  stocked,  his  rooms 
well  furnished,  and  his  table  well  provided,  and  himself  free  to 
roam  from  town  to  country,  and  from  one  country  to  another, 
as  intent  on  consuming  honey  as  the  bees  of  society  are  on 
collecting  it  ? 

T.  It  is  almost  terrible  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast  which  you 
have  drawn  between  the  Christian  in  words  and  the  Christian 
in  deeds ;  between  the  Christian  who  would  make  the  Bible  a 
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school-book,  and  the  Christian  who  would  care  that  all  children 
shall  grow  into  men  qualified  to  read  and  appreciate  the 
Bible. 

P.  Let  us  be  just.  Let  us  be  careful  to  recognize  those 
elements  of  good,  which,  if  not  so  abundant  as  we  would  have 
them,  are  nevertheless  to  be  met  with  scattered  about  in  all 
directions.  We  should  be  contributing  little,  if  at  all,  to  the 
elevation  of  our  race,  and  be  doing  but  a  sorry  service  to  any 
society,  were  we  to  ignore,  or  even  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
imputation  of  ignoring,  the  uneasiness  of  feeling  created  by  its 
aberrations  and  misdeeds  in  many  of  its  members.  Granting 
that  the  contrast  between  Christian  conduct  and  Christian 
doctrine  is  frightful  to  contemplate,  does  it  appear  to  you,  so 
far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  to  have  remained 
unaltered  throughout  the  Christian  era,  or  to  be  more  or  less, 
striking  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

T.  We  certainly  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assurance 
that  disregard  of  Christian  doctrine  in  conduct  is  less  flagrant 
than  it  was  formerly. 

P.  And  is  there  reason  to  think  that  the  wide  gulf  which 
separates  Christian  conduct  from  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
contracting  with  greater  or  with  less  rapidity  as  we  have  ap 
proached  modem  times  ? 

T.  With  greater ;  and  the  process  of  contraction,  mourn 
fully  slow  though  it  be,  is  now  more  rapid  than  ever. 

P.  It  is  some  consolation  to  feel,  while  still  wanderers  from 
the  path  of  duty,  that  our  efforts  are  gradually  bringing  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  If  you  are  not  mistaken,  we  may 
mitigate  the  seventy  of  our  self-reproaches.  Peradventure, 
the  occasion  for  them  may  shortly  disappear !  If  I  were  to 
suggest  even  so  miserably  low  a  standard  of  comparison  as 
"  Capacity  to  read  the  Bible,"  whereby  to  measure  the  rela 
tive  merits  of  all  the  generations  of  Christians,  to  which  would 
you  give  the  palm  ? 

T.  To  our  own  :  since  the  proportion  of  adults  in  our  gene 
ration  who  cannot  read  is  smaller  than  it  ever  has  been  ;  and, 
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from  what  is  now  going  on  in  our  schools,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  this  proportion  will  steadily  decline. 

P.  And  if  I  were  to  suggest  a  higher  standard,  "  Capacity 
to  interpret  Scripture  in  harmony  with  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,"  omitting  conduct,  the  highest  of  all  standards? 

T.  Measured  by  that  standard,  we  would  claim  a  yet  more 
decided  superiority  for  this  generation,  since  the  human  race 
was  never  before  informed  so  widely  or  so  correctly  concerning 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  tests  whereby  to  distinguish  between 
the  characteristics  of  good  and  evil.  And  we  feel  with  you 
that  the  capacity  to  read,  without  the  capacity  to  form  correct 
judgments  on  human  conduct,  is  a  slender  preparation  for 
appreciating  and  reverencing,  as  they  deserve,  the  records  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  preserved  to  us  in  the  Holy  Bible, 
or  the  manifestations  of  them  in  the  daily  fulfilment  of  His 
laws  in  creation. 

P.  I  think  we  are  agreed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  far  from 
being  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  permitted  to  grow  up 
among  us  a  host  of  human  beings  unable  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  a  yet  larger  host  unable  to  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  the  words  which  they  read.  By  what  test  may  we  best 
estimate  the  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  a 
desire  to  see  the  Holy  Bible  become  to  every  man  "  the  ark  of 
safety  in  manhood  and  of  refuge  in  old  age  "  ? 

T.  By  their  zeal,  do  what  else  they  may,  in  caring,  not 
only  that  every  child  shall  be  taught  to  read  the  words  in 
books,  but  shall  be  so  well  educated  as  "  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest "  the  solemn  truths  for  which  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  limit  the  power  of 
all  words,  are  but  the  signs  and  symbols. 

P.  I  must  now  be  preparing  to  take  my  leave.  To  the  best 
of  rny  ability,  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
my  thoughts  upon  education.  My  practice  you  have  had  fre 
quent  opportunities  of  observing.  My  thoughts  are  not  for  you 
to  adopt,  but  t)  reflect  upon.  My  practice  is  not  for  you  -to 
imitate,  but  to  profit  by ;  since  it  may  exemplify  what  ought  to 
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be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  ought  to  be  followed.  On  one 
point  alone  I  will  venture  to  caution  you  :  You  are  living  in  a 
world  where  many  novelties,  many  changes,  many  improve 
ments  have  yet  to  be  expected,  considered,  and  adopted.  Don't 
shut  yourselves  out  from  them !  Don't  deter  others  by  your 
demeanour  from  producing  their  suggestions  with  confidence, 
and  in  the  full  persuasion  that  they  will  meet  with  impartial 
and  friendly  criticism,  even  if  they  are  destined  to  be  ulti 
mately  rejected. 

T.  We  must  beg  that  you  will  extend  your  kindness  a  little 
further,  and  favour  us  with  your  assistance  in  solving  some 
other  difficulties  which  still  harass  us.  Our  thanks  for  what 
we  already  owe  to  you  will,  we  are  aware,  be  most  acceptably 
offered  to  you  through  our  zeal  in  imparting  the  benefit  of  it  to 
the  children  in  our  schools. 


London :  Printed  by  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  Co.,  15J,  Old  Bailey,  E.G. 
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